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CHAPTER I. 

BY THE RIVER SffiB. 

'' Or has the shock so haishly given, 
Confused me like the imhappy bark 
That stiikes by night a ciaggy sbelf. 

And staggers blindly ere sbe sink 1 
And stonned me írom mj power to tbink. 
And ali mj knowledge of myaelf /' 

Tenntsok : In Memoriam. 

The first effect of the blow was utter stupe- 
factioD. Jenny recalled the words she had 
heard^ remembered the day when she went 
down to Port St. Hilda, went over ali with a 
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duU benumbed consciousness of incapacity to 
feel, — an incapacity that was something of a 
satisfaction to her for a time. She sat silent, 
stirless, not daring to change her position, lest 
thought and sensation should change too. 

But a human soul cannot be encouraged to 
remain in an attitude like this. To a mind 
not totally unhinged words must bring mean- 
ing. Life retums ali too rapidly, — power to 
be, to do, to suffer ; and the latter power is 
.greatest of the three. 

Yet Jenny remained strangely calm, as 
^eople will do when a new and weighty 
sorrow falis upon sorrowful days. This new 
grief was bewildering, — ^perplexing alike to 

heart aad brain. Milly had told her of the 
<iivided opinions that were in existence ; and 
for a brief time her own opinion was divided 
too. This was the bitterest time of ali. One 
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of the sharpest pangs that liumanity can 
suffer comes with the suspicion that the being 
who professed to hold you deq^est, upon 
whom you had showered your heart^s best and 
most passionate love, is unworthy of any love 
at ali, — ^unworthy even of respect. 

She was aware that if Fred was not 
innocent his guilt would be guiltless of the 
greed of gain, that he could only have had 
one motive for a deed so strangely pitifdl, so 
strangely crueL And what a motive ! Could 
it possibly have seemed to him adequate ? 
Had it been possible for him even to dwell 
upon it consciously? Could a human heart 
become cold, estranged, implacable, where it 
had been tender, loving, passionate? Nay, 
these things were not possible. Emotion 
rushed back^rd for the moment, ignoring the 
days and weeks of pain and slowly-dying 

1—2 
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faith. Doubt of Fred's honour became sin, — 
a thing that was scom to herself ! He do a 
deed so mean, so small ? Never I And then^ 
in spite of ali, carne pity for him, that his 
name should have been stamed for an hour ; 
and then gratitude that he should have for- 
bome to take the steps he might have taken 
to remove the stain. 

Yet still the sorrow was keen and bewilder- 
ing. If Fred Stanier was innocent there waa 
an alternativo not to be faced without agony. 
It was not possible to Êtce it. But afber ali 
there might have been mistake, misrepresenta* 
tion. Sbe would go down to Mrs. Rede's. 
Perhaps Eachel might have come back. Some 
gleam of truth might be attaínable in some 
way. 

She walked down the village street very 
calmly and firmly ; the impressionable, over- 
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sensitive nature within her half-paxalyzed by 
the weight of pain« What did it matter 
what people thought ? Why should she care 
to know how opinion leaned ? Why should 
she care to leam even the truth ? There was 
nosustainingrushofemotioanow. Memory 
opened her disillusionizíng pages. Experience 
gave her naked opinion unbidden. The truth 
— ^whatever the nature of it — would be the 
death-blow of the hope that had been so long 
in dying. 

Beyond the village, beyond the mill, the 
water rushes down írom above the mill-dam 
to the pebbly bed of the river, — the sound 
varying as the seasons vary, harmonizing with 
the scene in a subtle indescribable way that 
<;annot be appreciated till afber long ac- 
quaintance. The scene itself has charm, even 
in winter, and on this mild December day 
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there was special charm. The blue ether 
overhead was like the blue of April, soft sun- 
white clouds swept the horizon ; olive-coloured 
fields and dun-brown woods were etherealized 
by a dreamy purple-grey haze that hung over 
them. The river broadened and deepened 
above to a still, placid lake ; patches of colour 
gleamed from either side of it, glimpses of 
low-lying emerald pasture, sprays of curving 
thomy briar, wild weeds graceful in form and 
line, stray leaves russet and yellow, the purple 
prickly stem of the bramble straggled quite 
down to the edge of the water. Everywhere 
there was colour and quiet beauty. 

Jenny was lingering insensibly. She had 
left the mill behmd now, and the sound of 
the water in the distance seemed to lull her 
troubled senses into a tranquillity as gratefuf 
as it was unreal. She was startled presently. 
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There was a nishing sound among the dry 
vegetation behind her, and a large brown 
retriever dashed out ifrom the briars at her 
feet. ** Down, Nero/' she said, with a kind 

of gasp, feeling as if her heart had suddenly 
stood still. Then she tumed and stood still 
herself, — face to face with Fred Stanier. 

Fred^s first instinct was courtesy. He 
raised his hat and held out his hand without 
any apparent hesitation. He would have 
spoken, — ^he tried to speak ; but only a broken 
murmur was audible. 

For a moment Jenny was silent too. She 
was conscious of no active self-repression. Her 
whole strength was centred in the eflfort to 
read the expression that was on Fred Stanier's 
face, — ^to define the change that seemed to 
haye come over his whole being. He was 
suffering, — ^unquestionably the man was suf- 
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fering; he looked wom and wan, and older 
by half-a-dozen years. He did not shrink 
from this silent questioning. He fencied there 
was a shade of stemness in it ; but his only 
response was a look of quiet sadness and com- 
passion. 

" I am glad we have met/' Jenny said at 
last, in a cold hard voice. There was no 
smile on the white firm lips, tbe intenso 
searching gaze was not modified in any way. 

"Yes, — ^yes .... Perhaps it is better," 
Fred said, with some confusion. He was 
beginning to be conscious of astonishment, 
perhaps of some feeling less welcome than 
astonishment. This Jenny Kirke was not the 
person he had known before. 

" It is decidedly better," Jenny said, still 
speaking quietly, but with a perceptible in- 
crease of nervous intensity in her tone and 
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manner. The sufferiíig of the past days was 
yielding its fuU measure of strength. Hope 
being dead she had nothing to fear. Life 
lay before her, a dreary silent desert, with no 
landmarks save endurance, and pangs of 
fihame, and hopeless unwitnessed strife. The 
remembrance of the silence that had been 
imposed upon her in the past, the anticipa- 
tion of the silence that must inevitably be 
kept in the future, carne upon her with a 
strength that was half-maddening, turning 
the tendemess that was in her to bitterness. 
She would speak now, — speak so much of the 
truth as she could put into words boldly. 
" Yes, — certainly it was better they had met," 
she said. Then she paused awhile, and added, 
with desperate deliberation, — 
" I know ali that has happened." 
For a moment Fred seemed to quail : a 
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sliglit nervous movement was perceptible in 
him. 

"I was afraid you would get to know/' he 
said, affcer a pause, speaking in a gentle, com- 
miserative way. " I did ali I coxild to prevent 
its being known." 

" What did you do ?" 

** There is no need for us to enter into de- 
tails now." 

" There is every need. I have a right to 
demand the smallest particulars/' Jenny said, 
with a certain sharpness. She was beginning 
to feel exasperated, without, as yet, exactly 
knowing wby. 

"It is a painful matter — ^too painful, ai- 
together. We had better avoid it," Fred re- 
plied, looking vaguely beyond Jenny into the 
purple haze that was over the hills. 

Jenny began to perceive the cause of her 
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exasperation. Fred was taking refuge in 
that imtating elusiveness that had so often 
roused her before. What could she do ? 



" To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain/' 

If she had been a man she would have struck 
him, she told herself. Being a woman, she 
coxild only bite her lip, and dasp her hands 
rigidly together ; and stand quietly whilst her 
passionate indivisible love and anger con- 
sumed her very soul. But she would not be 
silenced yet. 

**It is painful," she said, repressing her 
irritation, and still speaking out of that over- 
mastering intensity of mood that seemed so 
strange to Fred. "It is painful, but I ám 
used to pain now. A little more or less won't 
matter. I want to know what you did to 
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prevent this thing being known, and why you 

wanted to keep it unknown You ai-e 

not obKged to tell me," she added, with a 
flash of new ineaning in her glance. " I can 
^et the truth from Nathan Boulby/' 

** Then I tbink I woxild rather you did get 
it from him," Fred replied, with a certain 
quiet dignity that had more effect thau he 
was aware of, and his answer was as con- 
vincing as it was unexpected. 

Beyond ali doubt convincing. Fred would 
not have been so willing that this matter 
should be investigated if there had been any 
chance of such investigation proving injurious 
to himself. Perhaps he desired it, and only 
xefrained from expressing his desire from 
n^otives of highest and truest charity. Doubt- 
less, he knew the truth, and was content that 
others should not know— content to bear 
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whispering and suspicioii himself^ that another 
might be saved from disgrace and humiliatíon. 
Jenny would have honoured him for this had 
that other been the merest stranger ; as the 
matter stood, how was it possible that she 
should not do more than honour him ? How 
was it possible to withstand the love and 
gratitude, and pain that swept through her 
with such a sudden force ? 

The older, and^ as it seemed to her now 
the deeper pain, came back, with ali its small^ 
yet hard and cruel details. The hundreds of 
miserable little disappointments that had gone 
to the making up of the bitter whole, the 
wild longings that had had to be crushed, and 
trodden underfoot; the ceaseless crying out 
of her loving, passionate nature against the 
calculated impassiveness of a nature that had 
yet a strange and strong fascination for her. 
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How was it possible to withstand ? Her 
strength seemed to depart from her, and with 
it her pride. There was notliing left but 
paJlor, and trembling lips, and feeblest, most 
ineffectual utterance. 

** I was wishing to see you before/' slie said, 
tuming a little, so that her fetce was slightly 
averted, and laying her hand upon the wooden 
yailing — "before I knew anything of this — 
this later trouble." 

Then she stopped. No other words would 
come. 

And Fred could not help her. It was not 
for him to understand the hungry look ; the 
sad, drooping attitude; the aching misery 
that was in every line and feature of her 
face. 

Still silence — ^hard, unbearable silence, and 
that peculiar, indefinable vagueness on his face 
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that was worse to bear than an intelligible 
blow. 

But Jenny had no strength left for further 
irritation. A few scalding tears carne to her 
eyes ; tbey did not fali, but the consciousness 
that her weaknesa was becoming visible in- 
creased that weakness. She tried to speak, 
but a sob burst forth, and her first words 
were like a low, quivering cry. 

" Fred, Fred 1 What have I done ? Why 
are you so strange?" She was looking full 
into his face now, and her eyes had in them 
a very agony of supplication and entreaty. 
"Why are you so strange? Why wiU you 
not say one single word that can either ex- 
plain the past, or throw even a gleam of light 
upon the fiiture? You know what I have 
endured — ^what I am enduring still — ^you can- 
not help knowing. If you cared for me in 
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the least, you couldn t bear the knowledge. 
But you cannot caxe for me. You have never 
cared. I have never been more to you than 
a toy is to a child — a, thing to be played with, 
and broken, and thrown away." 

" Jenny, you are mistaken/' Fred replied, 
with heightened colour, and a certain vi- 
bration in his voice. " Let me tell you onoe 
for ali, that you wrong me there. I have 
loved you; I love you still. And if the 
separation that circumstance has made in- 
evitable is painful to you, it does not follow 
that for me it will be painless." 

It was Jenny's tum to be silent now, to 
become still paler than before, to look at Fred 
with uncomprehending eyes. 

Fred resumed, still speaking with emotion, 
and with something of tendemess and com- 
passion in his tone : — 
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*'I cannot speak plainly — I should be a 
brute if I could ; but I think if you will try to 
understand my position you will understand 
what plain speaking would come to. It is no 
light matter to me, I assure you. I cannot 
teach myself to forget so easily as you may 
think. But there is no altemative — you must 
see tbat there is no alternativo." 

Still no audible answer. The muscles of 
Jenny^s face tightened a little, the tears 
forgot to fali. Fred went on again : — 

" I think with you that it was fortunate 
we met to-day, — that it was better for us 
both to have a final understanding." Then 
he paused awhile .... "Itisahardmoment 
too/' he said, as if speaking to himself ; and 
there was a quiver in his voice, and an ashy 
paleneas „n his Ups. and his eyea were heavy 
with a misery altogether unfeigned. — " I wish 

TOL, n. 2 
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we had never seen each other ;" he exclaimed^ 
with a passionate movement. 

" Yes ; it woxild have been better if we 
had never met/' Jenny echoed quietly^ 
hardly knowing that she spoke. A touch 
of pity was beginning to mingle with her 
thoughts. 

Her first impression had been that Fred 
was sufiFering, and the impression was acquir- 
ing new force; She had done what he had 
told her to do, — she had tried to understand 
his position, and it seemed quite probable to 
her that it might be a very painful one. 
Clearly he was doing the one thing possible 
for him to do ; and she told herself in one 
rapid thought that if he had been willing to 
do the thing that was impossible, if he had 
been willing to make her his wife, to be to 
her as if ali this shame and disgrace had never 
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been, she would not have taken advantage of 
such wiUingness, Perhaps for one brief 
instant she wished that he had shown Hmself 
capable of the sacrifice; but the wish was 
crowded out by other wishes. For the 
moment, her strong blind tenacious love had 
the effect it had had in so many other 
moments. The long dreary past was ignored ; 
and when it thrust itself imperiously forward 
it was only that it might be excused. The 
old fear was resolved into a certainty. She 
had wearied Fred, — showered her over- 
weighted love upon him too freely. A colder 
or more reticent woman would have kept him 
at her feet, well-content to be there. But his 
weariness might not have been in any way 
determinativo. Change in her, — the change 
she had already decided upon, might have 
wrought change in him. The clouds might 

2—2 
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Lave passed away. The radiance of an old 
love with new life in it might have been hers. 
And in ali this wide "might have been/' 
there seemed no improbability. How shonld 
there be, when Fred was standing there be- 
fore her, the love in him yet alive. Doubt- 
less it was as he had said. " I love you stilL 
This love must die, though it die painfully. 
There is no alternativo." And she had seen 
for herself that there was no alternativo. 
She could hardly comprehend anything be- 
yond the mere fact as yet; but she could 
acquiesce quietly and quickly ; and by so 
doing perhaps make matters easier for him. 
She wished she had seen things in this Hght 
before. Instead of paining him she might 
have lessened the pain he had been feeling 
previonsly. She would try to make up for 
it now. If nothing else was to be won at 
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this last moment, she would try to win 
gratitude. 

**Certainly it would have been better 
for us both if we had never met," she said, 
speaking with some difficulty. Her heart was 
palpitating, and her breathing was of an 
hjsterical kind very hard to control. "It 
would have been better far ; but that can be 
no comfort to either of us now. It seems we 
have to part, — ^let us part without bittemess. 
Forgive me for anything you may have 
suffered through me .... for anything you 
may have to suffer .... through me — or 
mine; and '^ 

"Don't Jenny, — don't/' Fred broke in, 
impatient of the emotion that was clutching 
him in its strong grasp. " I have nothing to 
forgive, — I can never forget." Then, yielding 
to an electric impulse, and hardly knowing 
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that he yielded, he drew Jenny to him ; and 
with one passionate kiss that was half-pre- 
vented by a sob, He was gone. 

Jenny did not try to think as she went 
back along the road. The stray leaves had 
begun to shiver sadly, the blue ether was 
deepening to a cold grey, the rush of the 
water had a sullen sound. 

" Ah, Love, but a day, 

And the world has changed, 
The suii's away, 

And the bird's estranged ; 
The wind has dropped. 

And the sk/s deranged." 

She remembered the expression of sympathy 
afterward — remembered, wondering at her 
own passiveness. But she was not merely 
passivo. In spite of ali the weight of sorrow 
that was upon her there was a sense of relief, 
— the reaction natural after long-continued 
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«train. Her life for months past had been a 
life of fever and tension ; her nerves had 
been overtasked by the ceaseless fret and jar 
of pain and disappointment. There could be 
no more disappointment. There could be 
nothing in the future. She had lived her life. 
Yet thçre was a strange aching in her tran- 
<juillity. The drear old home was drearier 
than before ; and her father*s step was slower 
and heavier ; and his withered face was 
greyer and thinner. A tear or two trembled 
in Jenny's eyes as she made his tea and set it 
before him; and her movements had the 
quiet pathos of one moving by a sick bed. 
She. kissed him before he left the room, and 
stroked his long white hair tenderly. No 
word was said ; but the old man's quivering 
lips showed that the mute sympathy was 
fully understood. 
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An hour or two later Bachel Rede went up 
to the old Hall. She had only come home 
during the day ; but she had heard the story 
of Abel Kirke's disgrace, and Jenny saw that 
she had heard. They were silent for the first 
few moments, and tremulous both of them* 
Then they sat down by the fire ; and Jenny 
felt comforted without knowing why ; and by 
dégrees strength came back, and the history 

of that long sad day was put into words. 
Broken unintelligible words for the most 
part, but Rachel was quick to understand^ 
quicker still to sympathize — ^to give what 
help might be given at such a moment. At 
first she listened only, keenly alive to the fact 
that a trouble lying heavily upon the heart i» 
lightened by every word concerning it that 
the tongue can utter. Then, with wondrous 
touch, she drew forth tones and echoes of 
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tones that had lain dormant, roused a certain 
depth of resolution, awoke a feeble sense of 
the duty and value of patient endurance. 
There was no attempt to ignore the weight of 
sorrow and shame, the broken life, the 
íntolerable pain of a hopeless love. Jenny 
herself was satisfied with the fuhiess of 
RachoFs recognition of these things, and 
wondered for the moment how it was pos- 
sible for her to enter so completely into 
feelings of which she had had no expe- 
rience. 

Then Bachel went away — ^lingering ten- 
derly over the parting, though it was only for 
the night. 

" I shall come and see you again to-mor- 
row," she said, stroking the weary face with 
gentle fingers ; " and shall I give you some-^ 
thing to thínk of till I come V 
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"Yes, — if it's sometliing easy. I caii*t 
think much." 

" It is very easy, — it is called the nintli 
beatitude, and was written or spoken by S. 
Francis de SaJes : — 

*' ' Blessed are the hearts that bend, for they 
shall never break/ " 



CHAPTER 11. 

WINTERTIME. 

** At peace ! ay, the peace of the desert — 

The silence, the deep desolation^ 

That comes when the blast has swept o'er us^ 

And buríes our hopes. 
* * * * * « 

At x>eace ! ay, the peace of the ocean, 

When past is the stonn where we foundered, 

And eager and breathless the moming, 

Looks over the waste. 

w. w. s. 

Yet still the grey clouds hung low and 
heavy, and the wind sighed drearily ; and the 
rain was on the roof ali night, and went on 
dripping among the rank grass and the tangled 
weeds ali day. 

The rain carne down ceaselessly, quivering 
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from the bare boughs to the deserted paths- 
At nightfall the wind moaned over the fields. 
and round the house with a moan that seemed 
almost human; and a pale, shrouded moon 
crept over the trees, throwing a weird light 
upon the grim old Hall, upon the desolate gar- 
den. The arched jawbone of the whale gleamed 
over the gate, white and ghostly ; eerie sounda 
carne sobbing and wailing through the vaUey ; 
and from beyond the hills carne the hoUow 
surging of the sea. 

Ali round and above the stone-mullioned 
windows the dripping ivy shivered piteously ; 
the diamond panes creaked in the rain- 
laden wind; the damp-stains on the old 
grey walls within spread higher and wider^ 
and the echoes seemed to grow more hollow 
and feeble. 

There were few soimds to awake any echo. 
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The old clock ticked with oppressive mo- 
notony ; Abel Kirke waJked slowly and 
heavily over the carpetless floor, up the oaken 
stair. The whistle of the five o'clock train 
carne over the fields; Jenny sobbed a low, 
distressing sob. The sound of the five o'clock 
train had been a sound of joy not so long ago, 
new and thrilling every day. 

No tears fell. The poor little face was 

" White and calm as frost 
On days too cold for laming any more/' 

But this calmness was not yet a permanent 
mood; Virtue does not spring up in the heart 
as Jonah's gourd sprang up on the east of 
Nineveh. She had "tried to be good," 
but not successfuUy — this, perhaps, as much 
because her standard of goodness was 
vague and indefinite as because it was 
high. She tried to pray, but that was 
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hard — almost impossible, seeing that there 
was nothing but an unknown blackness and 
silence ali round. Besides, prayer did not 
seem suitable for a troublq like hers. A 
broken heart was not an acceptable thing in 
itself ; there was the manner of breaking ta 
be considered. 

It was one of those dark hours known to 
iriost — ^hours wherein life seems one vast op- 
pressive burden, and the threescore-years-and 
ten years of endless labour and sorrow. End- 
less and profitless. Where is the fruib of it 
ali ? What shall we reap of this . bitter 
sowing ? . . . . These, and other questions ; 
but no answer anywhere. Dark, faithless, 
heathenish questions ! What is truth ? asked 
Pilate ; and Truth was silent before him. 
What is sorrow? ask we; and the Man of 
Sorrows answers nevèr a word. 
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Dark hours, made d^rker many a time by 
nnchecked bittemess of thought, and fite of 
half-wilful perversity. Jeiiny's moods were 
various as a sick man's dreams. One honr 
grief had ite own wUd way, and memory was 
as a strong stimiilant. There were timea 
when her heart seemed to tum backward 
merely to seek fresh agony for itself — ^nay^ 
even to invent circumstances of agony that 
had never been. As the patiente in an hos- 
pitai find a certain pleasurable relief to the 
monotony of their lives in the application of 
blisters and leeches, so did Jenny Kirke find 
relief in recalling and inventing details of ex- 
tremest misery in heightening and colour- 
ing the things that had been, in creating 
and dreaming of things that might have 
been. 
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Then carne 

" The drowsy calm tliat steals on wom-out anguish/' 

Sensation seemed to die within her. The 
broken affection was not only broken, it was 
destroyed. She could think of Fred Stanier 
without a thrill, without a pang. She could 
blame him or praise him as her thought of 
idm required. She could do anything but 
forget him, Her mind presented him as 
at a great distance, wan and vague as the 
distance of years or miles — still, it presented 
him. 

And still the rain carne down — sadly on 
the roof ali night, and sadly from the bare 
boughs to the untrodden paths ali day. The 
wind came wuthering round the house in- 
cessantly; the diamond panes creaked in 
the gust ; the old clock ticked slowly ; 
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and Abel Kirke walked heavily to and fro 
over the sanded floor. 

" Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am 
not heard; I cry aloud, but there is no 
judgment." 

So he groaned, walking with bowed white 
head, and crossed hands, and drooping figure. 

AU round in the villages, and beyond in 
the town, men talked of him, and the din 
grew louder, — ^rose at last among the brethren 
at Bethel Chapei to a clamour for investiga- 
tion, for stronger tneasures if need were. 

" If there be an Achan in the camp let 
him be brought forth, stoned with stones 
till he die." 

After much waste bf words it was de- 
cided that there should be a meeting — ^not a 
public meeting; the office-bearing members 
of * The Church/ alone were invited to at- 
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tend. It was to be held in the body of the 
chapei. 

" It's the saddest affair thafs ever 'appened 
in our connection," brother Hall said. 

The time was evening ; the place brother 
Hairs back-parlour. 

*' It is more than sad/' replied brother 
Page ; " an' it seems to me as if nothing but 
^adness could come out of it. If he s innocent, 
why hasn't he said so, — why has he never 
offered no explanation o' no kind whatsoever V 

Mr. Verdon rose from his chair, and as- 
fíumed an oratorical tone and attitude. The 
minister was a stout pink-faced man, with 
mild blue eyes and curly hair, and an odd 
expression produced by the blending of 
natural good spirits with an air of consciously- 
acquired solemnity. 

** Brother Page," said the minister, bend- 
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ing forward, and placing his fat pink 
hand on the table, " Brother Page, ' Judge 
not !' You can finish the text for yourself : 
I only remind you of it, * Judge not/ Brother 
Kirke is aware that appearances are strong 
against him, — overwhelmingly strong ; he is 
an aged man, very aged ; and in addition 
to the feebleness and despondency natural to 
«uch age he is cast down by much sorrow, by 
poverty, — nay, I fear by actual dread of want. 
It may be that feeling himself utterly power- 
less to make such efíbrt as would be needed 
to prove his innocence he prefers to make no 
^ffort whatever ; it may be that he has not 
even strength within himself to prefer one 
course to another at ali, but is simply bowing 
his head as the trees of the forest bow before 
the wind. Let us deal gently with the old 
man, and encouragingly ; let us give him this 

3—2 
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chance of vindicating himself, not in the spirit 
of judges and censora, but in the spirit of 
fellow-sinners, of men who can support and 
sympathize if he has been unjustly accused ; 
who can sympathize and pity if there has 
been no injustice/' 

Brother Page said " Hear, hear !" as Mr. 
Verdon sat down, and brother Hall thumped 
the table ; and then some notes of invitation 
were penned. One was longer than the rest^ 
more time was given to it, more consultation 
held over it. Finally it was copied, folded 
and addressed to Abel Kirke. 

It was received by Abel on the following 
evening as he was sitting down to tea ; but 
the tea was left untasted. The old man's 
hands trembled as he read, his lips quivered, 
and his eyes were dilated. These were the 
words that were before him : — 
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"Dearly beloved Brother, 

" It is our painful duty to request your 
attendance at a Meeting to be held in Bethel 
Chapei, at seven o'clock in the evening of the 
fifteenth day of January. The object of this 
meeting may probably occur to you, as you 
aa*e doubtless aware of ihe scandal that is 
being circulated concerning you, a scandal 
that is causing very sad oflfence to the Church. 
" We, the undersigned, with many others, 
are unwilling to accept it as true, and are of 
opinion that it is our duty to oflfer you an op- 
portunity of declaring its untruth. Trusting 
that you wiU be ready and willing to profit by 
this opportunity, we remain, 

" Hopefully and truly yours, 
" LuKE E. Verdon. 
" Thomas Page. 
" WiLLiAM Hall." 
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The ald man read this note twice ; then he 
locked it in his desk', and went slowly and 
silently out of the room, up the echoing 
stair. 

There was yet more than three weeks to 
the day of the meeting. Christmas with ita 
train of sad memories, of sadder realities, had 
to come and go. Abel Khrke and his daugh- 
ter were quite alone in the old Hall now. 
Milly had gone. Not only her wages but 
her food had become matter of considera- 
tion. Poverty was beginning to press heavily. 
Christmas, the traditional time of mirth^ 
intensifies most kinds of misery. Jenny 
was growing used to misery. She had ceased 
to rebel, even in thought ; but the sights and 
sounds firom which there was no escape lent 
new pangs to many an old heartache. There 
was sadness in the quavering voice of the 
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old man who sang the Christmas Carol; 
the carts laden with holly loomed against 
the sky darkly and drearily as they went 
up the hill ; the chime of the Church bells 
floating through the valley on ChriBtmas 
morning found a discordant echo in the up- 
lands beyond Cleveden. 

Jenny remained indoors as much as possible 
till after New Year's Day. Then she felt a 
little sense of relief; a little longing to 
breathe freer air, to escape from the oppres- 
sive blankness and silence that was her life. 
She stood a minute at the gate. Which way 
should she turn ? She wanted to be alone, 

m 

and the loneliest road was up the hill, but she 
did not go that way. 

She remembered the chilly dismal day 
afterward ; the children playing in the mud 
as she went through the village, the pools of 
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brown water in the road that led to Stone- 
brig. She felt weak and confused. Was she 
going to be ill ? she wondered, as she saun- 
tered listlessly by the bare hedgerows. Then 
she turned to the left and crossed a bridge 
that led to a road with many turns in it, and 
hills and valleys, and brown overhanging 
trees. She would not go far, she said to her- 
self, only to where the road branched off to 
Hainton-on-the- HiU . 

She never knew how it ali happened. The 
hedges were high where the three roads met ; 
there was a sound of footsteps, of a low 
musical voice ; then two absorbed figures 
gliding under the trees ; Fred Stanier's hand 
laid lightly within Miss Kabury's arm. 

Nothing more than this. They did not 
start. nor modify in any way the confiding 
attitude ; betraying more perhaps by this iii- 
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^ouciance than by the attitude itself. They 
bowed, passed on, smiled to each other in 
passing, leaving Jenny standing quite still in 
the middle of the road, not knowing that she 
stood. She had turned very pale, she was 
twining her small brown hands tightly one 
over the other, trying to persuade herself that 
she had been the dupe of her own imagination, 
that what she had seen had no meaning, that 
signs were not significant. 

Then, creeping to the side of the road, she 
sank down by the bare gnarled roots of an 
old oak. Two gaunt boughs were stretched 
out above her, the dead weeds quivered in the 
hedgerow, the leaden clouds swept slowly 
over the hill top. 

Crouching down, burying her face in her 
hands, sobbing aloud with a tearless sob ; and 
none to see, none to hear, none to answer. 
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** Fred, Fred 1 is it possible V she cried, 
with a quiet complaining cry. " Is it possible ? 
If you only knew how I loved you, — how I 
love you still, — in spite of ali, how I love you 
still ! If you knew that I have nothing to 
forgive, nothing to forget, nothing in me sit- 
ting here now but love ! If only you knew, if 
only you could believe, if only you could 
understand !" 

The chill wind blew more chilly, whirl- 
ing the dead leaves down the hill, tossing the 
gaunt brown arms to and fro against the sky, 
whispering sadly over the fields and among 
the leafless trees. 

Then she crept wearily down the road 
again ; shivering piteously, cold ali through, 
save over her eyes. There were no tears to 
fali. Now and then a sob broke from her, a 
wild cry, a plea for pity, for compassion. If 
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there might be no love, then a little compas- 
sion. If he would only not be so hard, so 
cruel, — if he would only vouchsafe a kindly 
glance, a sympathetic word, a drop of com- 
fort by the way. It was the horrible hard- 
ness that was in him, — that was in ali things, 
that was pressing her down, crushing the life 
out of her. 

She began to walk more rapidly, and her 
words came more wildly ; it was as if some 
fever thriU was hurrying through her veins. 
There is no need to write those wild words 
here, — mad words they would seem, but 
Jenny was not mad. She could by an act of 
will have controlled herself at any moment ; 
but she was in that strange state of mind,— 
known to many a stricken being before her, 
when it is a relief to act as if no such faculty 
as will had ever been given. To let blind 
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impulse lead where it may. To cease from 
thought, or purpose, or restraint. To sit 
down and die, or to die talking, or walking 
about, — anything but to keep up the straia 
of conscious living. 

But Jenny was obliged to keep up the 
strain ; to go back through the village street, 
through the moss-grown courtyard, through 
the dolesome roòms ; to act and speak as she 
had acted and spoken before. She was more 
absorbed, her movements were more me- 
chanical, her eyes were heavier, her lips more 
compressed ; but there was none to perceive, 
none to regret. As the days went on she 
ceased to feel regret herself, consciously ; fell 
back again into the dull stupor of the previous 
days. But it was a deeper stupor than before, 
and more dangerous. Brooding for ever on 
one thought, dreaming for ever the same 
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dreams, till her heart was sick and her brain 
wearied to confusion, the danger increased 
apace. One dark day brought a moment to 
be shuddered over for years. Life was of no 
value now, save for her father's sake. But for 
liis sake? .... She was obliged to go on 
living. 

Rachel coming and going meanwhile was 
touched to new distress daily. Jenny's mood 
was beyond her now, something she could not 
understand, nor touch nor reach with any 
word of comfort or support. There was no 
complaint now, no outpouring of sorrow. 
Sympathy awakened no response; when 
sympathy was withheld no reproach followed. 

And still the murmur of gossip went on. 
Jenny had not heard of the coming meeting, 
but every one else had heard. Abel Kirke^s 
disgraee was consummated beforehand. The 
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machinery of the law might not be set in 
iiQotion, the brethren of Bethel Chapei might- 
find it expedient to bring in a verdict of " not 
proven," but nothing could avert an open dis- 
grace. There was still the few who pitied 
him, the few who lamented his too-evident 
poverty, but these few were powerless to do 
anything more than pity. Anthony Rede 
walked about his counting-house half-mad- 
dened by the sense of powerlessness. He 
devised plans, only to find that they were im- 
practicable ; he wrote letters, only to tear them 
into a dozen pieces. He blamed himself for his 
helplessness, though it was inevitable ; he 
blamed the world for its hardness, though it 
was natural. Jenny he blamed, and then 
hated himself for so doing ; a strong^r feeling 
carne in when he would have blamed Fred 
Stanier. 
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A calmer and deeper state of feeling suc- 
ceeded this. It now wanted only three days 
to the much-talked-of fifteenth of January. 
If he decided to do what his whole being 
seemed to impei him to do, he must do it at 
once. Near two hours he sat by his desk in 
quiet thought. His impulse had been to act 
without thinking for a moment ; and his im- 
pulse was noble and generous, as the impulse 
of true aífection cannot fail to be ; but he had 
not obeyed it. His love had been rejected, 
and rejected love is very humiliating. He 
shrank from putting himself in the way 
of fresh pain, of receiving fresh proof that his 
love was burdensome and unwelcome. But 
this was thinking only of himself; and such 
thought must be put away altogether. He 
must take the risk. If he failed? Well, 
he had failed before. It would be nothing 
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new, though there might be new pain in 
it. 

So he thought, walking through the court- 
yard of the old Hall, raising the heavy painted 
knocker. It was strange how nonchalant 
he looked and moved. The door opened 
slowly, a timid shrinking figure stood in the 
shade, a white face changing to deepest 
crimson. Anthony stood there, dark and 
large, smiling pleasantly, holding out his 
hand carelessly, though his heart was beating 
till he could almost hear it. Jenny^s pulse 
was bounding to, but it soon began to flag, 
and the crimson flush died out as quickly as 
it came. Nothing escaped Anthony; the 
thinness of the hand that lay for a moment in 
his, the changing colour, the lifeless ex- 
pression. Everything was noted, from the 
frayed linen collar that Jenny wore, to the 
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half-dead ashes that smouldered in the 

grate. 

Jenny had been quite alone. Anthony 
seated himself with the larga easy way he had 
in Abers arm-chair, placing first another chair 
fro Jenny close by him. Jenny was roused 
to a little wonder, — wondering first why he 
came^ then at his strong cahn unembarrassed 
manner; not exactly a studied manner, but 
partly the result of effort, partly of absence of 
hope. Yet for ali his ease there was a new 
respect and deference in him ; and his face 
had the watchfulness, the guarded suscep- 
tivity of repressed love ; his voice the soft 
indefinable intonation of sympathy. 

A moment or two he spoke of indifferent 
things ; then he sat silent, looking with fixed 
intent look through the diamond panes. A 
few flakes of snow were fluttering down ; 
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beyond was a grey-white world, and nothing 
clear. 

Then he turned, and said, a little abruptly, 
yet gently,— 

" Jenny, you will be wondering why I am 
here. — I think I am going to find it diíficult 
to tell you." 

" Are you afraid of me V she asked, with 
3, smile. 

" I am afraid of paining you, — I wouldn't 
TDain you for the world. But I want to be of 
ase to you. — I must do something. I can't 
go on enduring what I have been enduring 
lately." 

Jenny looked up with a momenfs surprise ; 
Ijhen her eyes drooped again, a look of distress 
passed over her face ; and she made a little 
nervous movement, as if she would have beea 
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glad to escape. Anthony saw ali this^ aud 
the sight was bitter. 

'' If you had had brothers, or friends who 
had been to you as brothers, I wouldn't have 
come to trouble you now," he went on again, 
speaking a little less eagerly, a little more 
carefully than before. "I had no right to 
€ome, and only one excuse for coming, and 
this excuse perhaps not a very acceptable 
one " 

" You do not need any excuse," Jenny 
said, looking into his face with the old 
straightforward look. " I think I know 
what you want to say. You want to be my 

friend I am glad," she said, simply, 

holding out her hand, and placing it in An- 
thony's for a moment. And for that moment 
she looked glad, and a little relieved; but 
Anthony spoke again. 

4—2 
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" Yes ; I want to be your friend/' he said^ 
speaking with a new vehemence. " I have 
always wanted that, but I need not tell you^ 

not that only You must let me speak 

out, Jenny," he said, preventing an interrup> 
tion. " I know you will think this is na 
time for such speaking. In one sense you 

are right, but there is another sense I 

cannot speak very plainly. There are things 
I cannot remind you of, but I want to take 
you away from them, so that you will never 
be reminded of them again. — Jenny, you 
can't refuse me, — for your father's sake you 
can't refuse me. I will give my whol^ 
thought, my whole life, to make your happi- 
ness and his.'' 

He was bending down toward her now, hia 
dark intenso eyes looking pleadingly inta 
hers, his whole being eamest, eager, resistless 
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in its eagerness. It was hardly possible to 
think ; but Jenny did not think ; she was 
only conscious of distress, and pain^ and op- 
pression. Why could not Anthony see that 
hia love was a mistake^ that his kindness 
was a burden ? she wondered fretfully, and 
that her heart was Mill sore with disap- 
pointment is the only excuse that can be 
offered for such fretfulness. She hardly kne w 
that she was silent, but Anthony knew, and 
the sílence pleased him. 

" If you will think of it, dear/' he said, 
laying one of his big brown hands upon her 
shoulder with a kind of fatherly instinct. 
^' If you will think of it, you will see why I 
have come at this inopportune moment. It 
might have been better for me to have waited 
awhile, but I couldn't wait. We are not 
«trangers to each other. If you cannot love 
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me just now, I feel certain that you will 
love me, — ^no; don't interrupt me; I hope I say 
it without presumption, but I feel as if it 
were impossible that such love as mine should 
live and grow and never awaken any responsa 
in you, — never be anything to you at ali ; 
never be anything to me but a life-long 
hunger and aching of heart." 

Jenny had been thinking, and had hardly 
heard the last words. Perhaps, after ali, there 
was something generous in Anthony's coming 
at such a time, on such an errand. How 
blind she had been ! How good he was ! 

"Anthony,'* she said, looking up sadly,. 
speaking with a quiet pathetic voice. "I 
know you have not forgotten, though you 
forbear to remind me. Some time ago I told 
you that I did love you. I thought I did,. 
but I did not know what love was. I know 
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now. This that you ask can never be. There 
is no one in the world like you. I care more 
for you than you think. But I can never 
love you." 

" Jenny, Jenny, think again before you say 
that !" Anthony exclaimed, with changing 
face and voice. Past suflfering had lent a 
power to Jenny's tone and word and manner 
that was undermining his hope rapidly. It 
is difl&cult to plead with a sinking heart, but 
Anthony did plead : — 

" Think again, Jenny," he said, controlUng 
his distress with an effort, "It is not only 
for my own sake I plead, but for yours, 
and your father's. Think how much better 
it would be if we were to go away from 
Cleveden at once for awhile, and to take him 
with us. . . . I could make you happy, 
Jenny, I know I could. And think of my 
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mother and Bachel, what a pleasureit would 
be to them. . . . If you cannot, if it is 

impossible for you to say the word I want you 

* 

to say just now, take a little time to think of 
it, give me a little hope." 

" That would be wrong," she said, with the 
old shadow of trouble coming into her eyes. 
She could say no more just then ; her voice 
sounded fuU of sobs and teàrs. Rising from 
her chair she walked toward the window, and 
bent over her plants for a minute or two. 
Then she came back again. 

*' Anthony," she said, in a calm voice, and 
with wistful beseeching eyes, " Anthony don't 
ask me any more. You know ali that has 
been. There is no hope for me. There can 
never be any hope. I should like to lie down, 
and die. .... Please don't ask me any 
more !'' 
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Anthony had told himself that he had veiy 
little hope, yet he was strangely unprepared 
for disappointment. He was cruslied, power- 
less to move or speak. He could not but do 
3s she wished. It would have been cruelty to 
deny a thing asked with such wistful earnest- 
ness ! She was asking it still, he thought, 
as his eyes met hers again ; there was a 
timid helplessness about her that appealed 
to the most unselfish side of his love. No ; 
he would not trouble her again. . . . Then 
a great silence fell upon him ; there was no- 
thing with him save the remembrance of 
past pain, the foretaste of pain to come. 

Jenny was silent too. Had she pained 
him more than she need have done ? She 
feared to ask him, to give any sign that 
might look like change of feeling. But when 
Anthony spoke again there was a little 
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change in her manner, though she was not 
aware of it. 

He only spoke to beg that she would look 
upon him as a friend, but he spoke as one 
sadly aware how little any real friendship 
between them would be possible now. 

Jenny was grateful, and she looked and 
spoke as if she were, but he did not seem 
in any way touched by her gratitude. Was 
he going to be hard, impassive, as other 
people were ? she wondered as he rose to go* 
But he took her hand very tenderly, looked 
into her face very sadly, and as he looked a 
mist carne over his eyes, shutting out for a 
moment the sight that so pained him. It 
was hard to leave her there aJone with her 
sorrow, — hard to tum hopelessly and help- 
lessly away, 

Jenny stood at the door, watching him as 
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he walked slowly through the courtyard. 

The snow was falling fast now ; lying softly 
on the ivy, on the grasses and mosses that 

crept amoug the stones. Anthony did not 

tum to look at her agaín. Was she hoping 

that he would ? She hardly knew. A chill 

carne o ver her as she closed the heavy door. 

It seemed dark indoors, and colder tíiere than 

out in the snow. 



CHAPTER IIL 

ABREPTUS. 

" He fixed theo 'mid this dance 
Of plastic círcumstance, 

This Fresent, thoii forsooth would'st íbátl airest ; 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and tum thee forth sufGiciently impressed. 

Babbi Ben Ezra : R Browning. 

An old man singing the songs of his youth 
in a high quavering tuneless voice, checking 
Mmself with a muttered prayer, and chang- 
ing from song to psalm. A young girl 
whose singiDg was hushed, out of whose life 
ali harmony had departed. 

Or seemingly departed. Are there two 
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harmonies in human life ? A lower harmony^ 
that can be heard of ali men. Fortune 
smiling graciously ; a courteous Fate bring- 
ing kind friends ; circumstances neatly fitting ; 
fair winds, cloudless skies, a sunny voyage 
aU through. 

A higher harmony, that, like the wind of 
Heaven, stealeth where it listeth, none know- 
ing whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. A 
harmony born of pain and discord, of petty 
daily strife, and ceaseless aching negation. 
The days pass slowly on ; grinding us down 
lower and lower with heavy events, choking' 
our souls with the dust they make. Music ! 
It would be something to get food and 
raiment peacefully. A kindly word or two 
would make the world a paradise. We have 
little thought of any other paradise. 

There may be rest, and perhaps light, 
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«omewhere on the other side of darkness, but 
we have little energy for spéculation of this 
kind. Mere endurance uses up what we 
have of vitality over and above what is 
required for the act of living. But we go on 
living, and much depends upon the manner 
of this living. 

Patience is aJl but impossible, but at least 
we strive against impatience ; we may have 
nothing to hope for, but we %ht manfully 
íigainst despair ; we maintain an attitude — 
not exactly of waiting, we have nothing to 

wait for, but an attitude of toleration that 
may possibly be appreciated somewhere if we 
only knew it. Not a v^ry reverent state of 
mind perhaps, but in no way defíant, and not 
very exalted ; but is it uncommon ? 

Enduring, struggling, and now and theu 
listening. Listening when nature touches us 
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with her tender hand ; by the sound of her 
waters, by the rustling of leaves in her lonely 
places, by her stars shining holily down from 
midnight skies. Listening when human 
voices reach us — friendly lips oflPering us sym- 
pathy, kindliness, encouragement ; putting 
away from us 

" That hardening of the heart that brings 
Lreverence for the dreams of youth." 

Poet lips singing noble songs, raising us a 
moment at a time from things hard and 
narro w. And lips that teach truths beyond 
poetiy ; pleading with us for ever, oflPering us 
of the best without money and without price, 
crying ali day long, " Why will ye die ?" 

And listening yet again— when One higher 
still puts out a hand to touch us — His own 
hand, touching us, perhaps, by pain ; perhaps, 
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we know not how. There is a silence — an 
unconscious reception of quickening influence, 
a lifting up of the soul from the sordid, paltry 
atmosphere aroiind it. And thea comes the 
strain that is to us what the sound of the 
harp was to the prophet Elisha — a sound to 
calm the troubled spirit, to awaken it to new 
peroeptions, to develop in it new powers. 

FitfuUy and faintly this higher harmony 
comes to the best. How, then, should it come 
to us, who are so very far from the best ; to 
such as the poor struggling woman of whom 
I write ; people in whom is no good thing 
at ali. 

Did she hear it as she knelt there alone ; 
her face buried in her hands, her one bitter 
cry echoing to the very roof of the wide old 
Hall — perhaps beyond the roof ? 

Ali day the old man had quavered feebly 
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from song to hymn, stopping to mutter his 
prayer, to express his grief or his faith, in the 
language of prophet or psalraist As the day 
wore on into evening, the grief seemed to lose 
itself in the faith. The careworn expression 
that had marred his features disappeared. 
Jenny watched him sadly as he paced to and 
fro, with clasped hands and raised eyes and 
uplifted head ; the long, silvery curls drooping 
upon his blue coat, his mouth tremnlous with 
fervour, the whole expression of his faee and 
attitude that of intense, wrapt devotion. If 
they could only see him now, the people who 
had cast the first stone ; if they could only 
hear the wórds he uttered. 

" He shall deliver thee in six troubles ; 
yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 

"The Lord upholdeth ali that fali, and 
raiseth up ali those that be bowed down. 
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**In His favour is life: weeping may en- 
dure fçr a night, but joy cometli in the mom- 
mg." 

Would there ever be any morning ? Jenny 
wondered. Was it possible that tlie clouds 
could roll away, that there could be sunshine 
again, and flowers, and singing of birds ? 

It was a pleasant dream, but it was only a 
dream, and the hard, waking life seemed 
harder when it was gone- The ordeal that 
her father was about to pass through x)ame 
back upon her with new force. He was on 
his way to the town now. It seemed to 
Jenny that she had not actually realized his 
position before. What a terrible position it 
was ! And there was no one to help him, no 
one to stand by him ! . . . . It was al^ 
together too hard. 

Jenny aunk down by her chair, and that 
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one bitter, echoing crj broke from her with 
a passionate bitterness. . 

But by-and-by it was conso^ation to kneel 
there — to make no prayer, to expect no an- 
swer ; only to kneel there with ali her marred 
broken life, her sins, her ignorance, her hope- 
lessness, her helplessness, ali there for God 
Himself to see. 

He might pity if He would, or if He would 
He might strike again. She could ask 
nothing. Yet still it was consolation to 
kneel there incapable of asking. 

Alone in the wide old house, kneeling, 
listening to the eternal silencies, yielding to 
the eternal influences ; and not knowing that 
she listened or yielded- Conscious only of 
a growing qmet, of a dawning perception, of 
a little strengthening and a little upraising. 

There was no- sudden, shining light, such as 
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is sometimes given for a blessing ; no rush of 
clear conviction. A soul had lain dormant ; 
a Master Hand passing by swept a few 
gentle chords, and the soiíl was touched into 
life, but not into any consciousness of its 

own existence. 

The old man went onward through the 
fields, through the clear blue starlight; 
praying aloud as he went, comforting himself 
with promises. Ali through the town he 

prayed, passing dong the lamp-Ut streets, by 
the bridge where lights twinkled in the 

river. 

The brethren at Bethel Chapei sat wait- 
ing for him, twelve or fourteen of them, 
round the square green-baize-covered table 
that stood below the pulpit, Two gaslights 
bumed dimly overhead, throwing ghostly 
shadowfl ali round among the empty pews; 
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the wide galleries were in darkness ; the 
clock ticked loudly, the hands moved 
onward, there was silence, expressive glances, 
movements of impatience. 

"Perhaps the cloçk is a little fast," Mr. 
Verdon suggested, as the hands pointed to 
half.past seven. Whereupon with more or 
less of physical effort twelve watches were 
drawn forth, and the clock belonging to 
Bethel Chapei cleared from imputation. 

Yet still it was a clock that had no pity. 
There was aggressive self-complaconcy in its 
loud monotonous tick. Five minutes more, 
another five, another. It wanted now a 
quarter to eight. Did anybody there still 
suppose that Abel Kirke would come ? The 
question was not asked in so many words, 
but one man asked it by his curling lip, and 
another by his unbent attitude. There would 
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be nothing to call for any attention that 
evening. 

When the inexorable clock struck eight, 
Mr. Verdon rose from his chair at the head of 
tbe table. He would make no comment, — he 
begged that no comment might be made by 
anyone, but a prayer instead. — Mr. Verdon 
was interrupted : — 

" Do you mean as we're to separate with- 
out comin' to any conclusion or decision of 
any kind V 

*' I fear we must," Mr. Verdon said, a little 
timidly. *VWe can decide nothing without 
evidence, you know, Brother Hall/' 

"Evidence! Who needs any evidence 
now ? If we can decide nothin' else, we can 
decide that Abel Kirke be no longer con- 

sidered a member of this connection. — I beg 
leave to move that-' — -" 
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" Pardon me, Brother Hall," Mn Verdon 
begged mildly, but with evident distress, 
^'pardon me, but I should take it as a 
personal favour if you would refrain from 
moving ia this matter to-night. I ask the 
same favour from the brethren here present 
generally. Another meeting can be arranged. 
I will make effort myself to get accurate 
evidence or information. I beg once more 
that nothing be done to-night." 

With various degrees of reluctance Mr. 
Verdon's request was granted. The meeting 
was closed with a prayer. The brethren 
looked at each other, some sadly, some 
triumphantly ; great coats and mufflers were 
resumed ; the gasl^ights were turned out ; by 
twos and threes the brethren left the chapei. 

There was a long flight of steps that led 
down through a dark narrow passage into the 
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street. A brother stumbled in descending, 
and one stepped forward to help him^ There 
was a tailing at the side, and something 
lying by the railing. 

Something that had lain there on the dark 
damp steps for an hour or more. There were 
houses on either side down below ; and men 
and women passing about. The ahrill cry of 
the milkmaid had sounded through the yard, 
the clatter of her cana, the laugh that 
followed her thread-bare jest. Still, there had 
been no movement on the stepa 

From above the light of a solitary gas- 
larap streamed ; a few silvery hairs glittered 
where the dark stirless figure lay» The noise 
from the street below carne loud and rude ; 
the few dim stars were very far above the 
tops of the quaintly-built chimneys. 

A brother had stumbled^ and one had 
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stepped forward to help him. There had been 
none by to lend a helping hand when Abel 
Kirke stumbled and fell. 

They raised him tenderly, the men who 
had been sitting with stones in their handa 
They laid him tenderly on a bed at the 
nearest inn. 

They had been loud in speech some of 

them, and hard in thought, and ready in harsh 

suggestion. There was no speech at ali now, 

sugpjestive or other ; and the thoughts Were 

such as need hardly be put into words here. 
Yet the silence seemed only for a moment. 

The doctor carne, gave a momentary glance,. 
asked a question or two, and went away. 
There would have to be inquiry on the 
morrow, But there was something that must 
be done that night, one scared-looking man 
said to another, as they went out into the 
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busy Street. Some *one must go over to 
Cleveden. The old mau liad a daughter, who 
was doubtless even then expecting Hm. 

So it came to Jenny, — the knowledge that 
she was fatherless; sudden, unexpected as 
the vivid lightning flash. Rachel was with her, 
— she had beea there since about an hour after 
Abers departure ; but no support was required 
at her hands in that first terrible moment, 
save the mere support of her presence. Mr. 
Verdon spoke long, and kindly, and weary- 
ingly ; Brother Page echoed a word now and 
again. Jenny stood by the table, clutching 
the edge of it with one nervous hand, trying 
to lísten, trying to realize ; wishing only that 
they would go away. Then, without per- 
ceiving it, she ceased from wishing or trying. 
The lamp went out, the fire dwindled to a 
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speck, the wearying voice sank to an inaudible 
murmur. 

She was alone with Rachel when conscious- 
ness carne back. There was a moment of 
blindness and effort and confusion ; then fuU 
sight and knowledge. She was lying there 
on the little hard sofá that was ali studded 
with brass naUs; Rachel was holding her 

hand and looking at her sorrowfully 

And there was no one else but Rachel now, — 
in ali the wide world none save this chance- 
met friend. 

Till a late hour in the night she lay there. 
Anthony came up for Rachel, received the sad 
news at the door, and went away alone. 
Rachel stood for a moment watching him as 
he went through the yard, listening to his 
footstep as he went down the street. The 
bare boughs of the laburnum tree waved a 
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little sadly over the wall ; the silence of the 
starlit sky seemed to have an ache in it. 

Then she drew the heavy bolts and bars 
and went back to the sofá. Jenny gave a 
smile of thankfulness. She was taking 
her sorrow very quietly, but Rachel knew 
what such quietness meant. She, Rachel 
Rede, had known and seen sorrow in many 
phases ; there had been times for her 
when every morsel of bread broken and 
eaten had been a sacrament of sorrow. They 
were past, but they had left ^ more than 
memories behind them. She had attained by 
them to a tremulous apprehension of the 
sufferings of others. Even sufíering that she 
could not touch nor reach nor alleviate in any 
way had power to reach and touch herself. 
But this new grief of Jenny^s was not of this 
kind. It was one of Rachers older griefs, but 
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she had not forgottea it. She could never 
forget. Talking with Jenny, living through 
these hours with her, made her own double 
loss seem hut yesterday. And her words 
carne from a heart attuned to no lower philo- 
sophy, stoical or other. It never occurred to 
her that it would be better to go at once to 
the root of the matter, she simply went. 
There was no thought of teaching. If she 
might comfort a little, strengthen a little ; 
that was ali her aim. 

It was an easier matter than she had 
thought. She imagined that it was the 
sudden and overwhelming blow that had 
awakened Jenny to a new receptiveness ; but 
the awakening had been begun before. There 
had been preparation for the terrible stroke, 
so that it might fali lesa heavily. Only two 
or three hours had passed, but to Jenny the 
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effect was like the passing of years. Ali be- 
hind was wan, and distant, and unimportant. 
A new atmosphere had gathered round her 
life. 

Yet she was fuUy awake to the pain, the 
bereavement, and ali that it involved; and 
she had not yet that whole and quiet faith 
that alone can accept such crosses with a 
worthy acceptance. Though she was en- 
during calmly, without murmuring, without 
rebellious thought, it was only a lower form 
of endurance. 

"I feel as if the blow had blinded me/' 
she said to Rachel, " or as if some one had 
struck me in the dark^ and I wanted to know 
who it was, and why they had doiie it ? You 
will say it was God himself who did it, and 
that he did it for my good. I believe it, but 
I cannot feel it." 
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" No ; I can understand that/' Rachel said. 
'* If a doctor uses a severe remedy, one feels 
only the severity at the time— the healing 
comes after. I think it is the same with 
God's remedies, They have to be worked 
into one's experience before they take due 
effect." 

" And meantime ?" 

" Meantime, there is nothing but simplest 
faith; beooming really and truly, in heart 
and in soul, as little children. Asking 
nothing but the things we are told to ask; 
desiring to know nothing but what we are 
given to know," 

" But if one hasn't that faith V 

" Try to cultivate it ; it grows very readily 
in kindly soil. Take cresses simply because 
it is God's will to send them ; believing that 
He has a grand purpose in sending them, 
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thoUgh you cannot find out what it is at 

present ^Whoin God loveth He 

chasteneth/ I believe that strongly. And 
— if one may use such human words— He 
does not take pains to chasten everybody 
alike. Certain natures He cultivates to the 
utmost. They have to be stung, thwarted, 
humiliated, defeated. By death, by change 
of affection, by turn of circumstance, they are 
made to stand alone. They find themselves 
thrust into positions from which they shrink, 
knowing themselves to be unequal and un- 
worthy. They have to be burdened, wearied, 
pained, made acquainted in some degree with 
the whole range of human woe requiring hu- 
man sympathy. Think of St. Paurs list of 
suffering. He must have needed it ali. The 
finer ininds of ali ages have needed the same 
culture ; and they have had it for the most 
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part. From Homer, who begged his bread, to 
Ghattertoa, who died because he was ashamed 
to beg, there haa been no reaUy gifted mind 
that has beea set at a disadvantage by too 
much pampering. You will say there are few 
minds of this clasa — true; but there is a 
gradation of classes, and these for different 
uses. We don^t even know where we come 
in, but God knows — knows how to fit us into 
His own design ; and how best to fit us. Iti 
may be that our life shall seem to us, and to 
others, as an utter failure. But we — ^you 
and I — are God's work ; and His work cannot 
fail. Think of these words of Browning's — 

" 'Ali I could never be, 
Ali men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God, Whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.' " 

The night passed, and sad days passed, yet 
not unquiet nor unhallowed days. 
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Abel Kirke was borne slowly through the 
windÍDg lanes^ back to the old hall, and on 
the last day of the week they laid him in his 
grave. 

There were moumers there, distant re- 
lations from the dales and moors, gaunt 
brown men and women, to whom a funeral 
was but another name for a feast. 

But there was no feasting at the burial of 
Abel Kirke. A few came back from the 
churchyard. Mrs. Rede superintended the 
making of tea ; Eachel and Jenny sat alone 
upstairs. 

But by-and-by came a message. 

The mourning cousins were thinking of 
going home ; they could not go till they had 
seen Abel Kirke's daughter. They had been 
discus^ing her prospects over the cups of 
strong green tea, and it had seemed to them 
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that the said prospects were such as ta 
warrant a little kindly interference. 

As kindly as they could make it; but 
Jenny standing there in her plain black 
dress, with hardly enough of crape fold 
to make it decent in the eyes of the cousins, 
felt a Kttle shrinking from the opeu 
questiona, the homely comments, the crude 
plans. 

Yet they were well intentioned, these 
people ; this she knew, and she answered the 
intention. 

*' You are very kind," she said gently, 
speaking more directly to old Joseph Balm- 
forth, who had oíFered her a home at Branth- 
waite. " You are very kind, bitt I have beea 
talking over the future with a friend ; and I 
think I have decided what I shall do. I 
shall leave this neighbourhood, — take a situa- 
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tion of some kind. I should like to nurse an 
invalid." 

There was little to object to in this. They 
knew nothiug of the extremity of her poverty, 
of the fact tbat the sale of the furniture 
would hardly cQver the expenses of the 
funeral. 

Neither did they know anything of the 
struggle that her resolve had cost ; of her 
deep shrinking from the idea of an unknown 
kome among unknown people. It seemed 
natural to them that she should wish to 
be independent. They approved wlth ani- 
mation. 

"An' ya can allus remember at ya hev' 
a heame ower T t' deales if ya happen to 
want yan,'' old Joseph said, hoisting on his 
great coat, swathing his throat in a many- 
coloured worsted comforter. " WeVe had a 
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goodish bit o' thradin' tegither, yer faather 
an' me. Te saay nowt o' wer bein' rela- 
tions.'' 

Then they went away, makitig up for 
want of inaight by warmth in shaking hands. 
Jenny was turning away too, when a little 
noise, almost a squeak, carne from a dim 
corner at the further end of the room. A 
fire was burning; the lamp threw a fitful 
glare ; a tiny brown-black woman carne 
trembling up to the table. 

"It'8 me, Miss Jane/' the little creature 
said, with another aqueak. " I thought I'd 
wait till they^d ali gene." * 

Jenny could only stare. There was a large 
black bonnet with bits of black glass and 
crape flowers standing out wildly on stiff 
wire stalks. A tiny brown wrinkled face, 
two sparkling bead-like eyes, the tiniest 
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of brown ** fronts," two bands of narrowest 

black velvet across the forehead, with little 

wisps of grey hair sticking out uncompro- 

misingly below. 

Besides these was an immense black shawl 

trying to hide a scant brown merino gown. 

It seemed to Jenny that sbe had seen it ali 

before. But when ? And where ? 

"You don't remember me?" the small 
person inquired, with elevated brows. " Miss 

Sage, Miriam Sage 1 Why, IVe nursed you 

many a time when you were a baby. And 

once, when you were a little girl, you — " 

" I l^now/* interrupted Jenny, holding out 

her hand, trying to check the too-ready 

tears. " My mother's eousin. I am sorry I 

had forgotten. I carne to stay with you 

once when I was about five years old* You 
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lived at Topcliff. I remember it ali now. 

And your sister '* 

" My sister Margaret keeps a school. 
We live at Netherton now. Margaret 
wanted to come to-day, instead of me ; but 
I couldn^t think of it. She^s younger, you 
know ; hasn't had so much experience. I 
thought rd better come myself; then I 
could say what I wanted to say. . * . You^te 
going back with me, Miss Jane. Ill stay 
here till Monday morning, if you'll let me ; 
and we can go back together. You have 
friends here, I see : they'11 attend to the sale 
and things better than you could." 

** But IVe decided '' 

" Yes ; I know. I heard what you said. 
Very proper. But you can decide again. 
You can't stay in this house by yourself, not 
even till you get a situation ; and you may 
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be monthg getting a suitable one. You 
can stay as long as you like at Netherton-le- 

mooiB," 

« 

Jenny shook her head, but a moment's 
thought showed ber that Miss Sage'3 offer 
was not one to be treated in that way. There 
was real sense in it as weU as real kíndness, 
how much kindnesa abe did not perceive tUl 
the tiny person spoke again. 

" We're poor people, Miss Jaoe. We have 
always had our own bread to work for ; but if 
you're thinking we can't afford to ask you 
to stay with us, I beg leave to say we're not 
80 poor as that coraes to, I couldn't rest 
without coming. We'd heard how things 
were ; and we considered what we'd best do. 

It'11 be disappointin' if you don't 

come, now we Ve made up our minds that 
we'd like to have you. • , . ICa a big house ; 
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and weVe loaesome of a night, Margaret and 



me." 



Miss Sage had been fidgeting with her 
black cotton glove, trying to hide a chance 
hole in the finger ; and peeping out now and 

then from under the black crape dahliaa likè 
a bird peeping from ita nest in the bedge. 
Jenny was not watching her, she was looking 
thoughtfully into the fire, wondering what 
she had better do. 

**You'd better come, Miss Jane," Miriam 
broke in opportunely, and there was a ohange 
in her voice tbat was more perauasive than 
any argument. 

And then the smnU person took off her 
glove, and laid a withered hand caressingly 
on Jenny^a shoulder. " Say youll come, 
dear," abe pleaded *' It'll be better than 
going among strangers." 
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Jenny took the caressing hand in hers. 
She was grateful, but her gratitude was not 
audible just then. Tears were rising again ; 
she turned away to hide them a little ; and 
then she untied Miss Sage's bonnet, and un- 
pinned the big black shawL 

" And youll be ready on Monday morning, 
my dear ?" the shrill voice inquu-ed in a 
satisfied tone. "We must go on Monday, 
because of the school, youknow." 

It was ali very sudden. There was the 
day of rest between, — a silent time of looking 
backward and forward. Then ali was hurry 
and moTement, with hardly time for any 
pain. 

" It is better so/^ Rachel said at the 
atation ; hiding away the pain she was feeling 
herself, talking with a smile of future 
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meetings. Mrs. Rede was there too, smiling 
and crying ; and Anthony was looking after 
the luggage, doing his best to deserve the 
apologetic gi'atitude of Miss Sage, who per- 
sisted in whisking about under his feet 
until he was afraid of falling over her. The 
train carne up at last, and he had the relief 
of seeing the small brown person perched 

safely on the seat beside Jenny 

Then the train went on again ; Mrs. Rede 
and Rachel went back to the cottage ; An- 
thony went back to the mill. ... Before 
him ali day was a face, " wan as primroses 
gathered at midnight," and a mouth that 
quivered while it smiled; and two brown 
eyes that hád tears in them, but not tears 
only. 

So Jenny Kirke left Cleveden. She had 
been there less than two years, but into these 
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years had been crowded the brightest and 
the darkest hours of her whole lífe. In after 
days she did not regret the darkness. There 
had been increase of stature during the time 
that had seemed so fuU of fret and jar, — in- 
crease of humanity and insight. 

She had grown to have patience with the 
mistakes of others ; sympathy with them 
imder the sad consequence of mistake. There 

had been a germ of good in her. as there is 
in the most lost and , contemptible human 
being that cumbers the ground, yet a germ 
that might never have changed to flower or 
fruit, but for the fiery culture of sufifering, — 
fire 83 purifying as that living fire from off 
the Altar wherewith the Seraphim, touching 
the lips of Isaiah, purged his sin, 
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" Then crouch no more on suppliant knee, 
But scorn with. scom outbrave ; 
A Briton, even in love, should be 
A subject, not a slave I" 

WORDSWORTH. 

Life at Cleveden was rather a triste affair 
during the spring that followed Abel 
Kirke s death and his daughter s departure. 
The crocuses bloomed in the little front 
^rdens, the orchards grew white, the woods 
and the fields grew greener ; and the water 
rushed down by the mill with a fuller sound 
after the heavy April showers. 
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If yon cared for such things as these the 
little place was pleasant; but there were 
some for whom these were not enough. A 
nine days' wonder served for twenty-seven 
days at Cleveden, unless it was superseded by 
a new one. And this was rare. 

Topics died out of themselves after passing 
through any and every phase they máght 
admit of. Impressions were weakened. Facts 
were forgotten. The village mind was de- 
pressed from mere lack of new emotion. 

In the absence of incident in the present, 
people were driven to the conjecture of inci- 
dent in the future ; and, truth to say, for 
certain of these conjectures there was suffi- 
cient ground. The friendship between Miss 
Kabury and the Miss Staniers appeared to 
bè of the warmest. It was whispered that 
Charlotte Kabury took tea at the Poplars at 
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least three times a week. And Fred Stanier 

bore with wonderful good-nature Captaiii 

Clarke'8 badinage about his frequent visits to 

Stonebrig Heights ; though the said badinage 

was not of a very refined nature, and was in- 

dulged in mainly in a public billiard-room o ver 

at Port St. Hilda. " There is nothing to 

prevent people from putting two and two 

togetber, you know," was the remark of one 

sagacious observer. 

At last an event occurred — trivial, and not 
new, yet stiU an event. Anthony Rede was 

seen one April morning at tbe station ; sub- 

sequently, it became known that he had taken 

a ticket for Netherton-le-Moors. True, it was 

acknowledged that Netherton was the nearést 

station to Bent Brow, the farm owned by 

Mrs. Rede, and it was also acknowledged that 

business had frequently taken him in the 
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same direction before. Still he had gone to 
Netherton; .and Jenny Kirke was there. 
Once more there was two and two to put 
together. 

But if any one had been inclined to make 
this latter two and two into four they would 
have acted prematurely. Anthony went 
direct to Bent Brow, and had an interview 
with llalph Langtoft, the tenant, for wbich 
purpose he had gone there. 

Dinner followed ; Mrs. Langtoft doing her 
utmost to keep up her reputation for hospi- 
tality ; her large bright-faced daughter Susan 
adding to a reputation of another kind. In 
ali the dale district there was no such daring, 
laughing coquette as Susan Langtoft. 

The time passed pleasantly. Anthony was 
amused in spite of himself ; and Susan had 
desired nothing more thaíi his amusement. 
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She wanted to coax from him a promise that 
he would try to perauade Rachel to pay them 
a visit at Bent Brow. The moor breezes 
would be good for Miss Rede, and Miss 
Rede's coming would be good for that silent 
little body over at the Sage's. The promise 
was giveu unhesitatingly ; and Anthony left 
Bent Brow for the station two hours beforo he 
need have done. 

Neither was there any need for him to go 
round by the village. The station known as 
Netherton lying nearly a mile nearer to the 
farm. But the distance seemed less than it 
seemed before. Anthony was in an absent 
mood. 

Flowery hedge-rows, budding trees, chirp- 
ing linnets, were but as a pleasant background 
to his thoughts. Yet he recognized that the 
village was not after ali such an ugly one as 

7—2 
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it was said to be. And there was a wonder- 
ful freshness about it. Breezy airs from the 
blue moorland, a cool rocky beck rippling 
right through it, a míU pond with ducks 
diving and sailing about. 

A road winding out of the village led to 
the o] d grey house where the Mis3 Sages 
lived. Anthony knew the house. He was 
about to turn down the road, when a small 
figure dressed in deep mourning carae out 
from the grocers shop only a few yards 
further down the street. His heart palpi- 
tated. He saw distinctly — there was no 
mistake — ^the figure, the face that was ali the 
world to him. 

But it was only for a moment. He caught 
a surprised frightened glance, saw a timid 
irresolute movement on the top of tlie three 
steps ; then the figure fluttered back into the 
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shop Anthony stood at the tum of 

the road, wounded, disappointed more thau 
he could realize just then. 

His first impulse was to walk straight to 
the station, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left ; but it was an impulse he could 
not obey. He sauntered beyond the shop, 
glancing in at the door as he passed, again as 
he returned, but there was no one there, save 
a red-faced, grey-haired man. 

I am sorry to be obliged to tell the truth, 
but Anthony was too angry ta go in and ask 
a simple question, as he might and ought to 
have done. Instead of this he turned with 
impatient strides toward the old grey house 
down the lane. 

It had been a parsonage once upon a time. 
There was variegated ivy ali along the front ; 
a row of smooth flagstones ; a railing that had 
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been white ; windows that were still quaint 
and uncommon. From a window that was 
open carne the noise of many voices, the 
shuffling of many feet, a complication of in- 
describable sounds that said little for any 
discipline to be found within. 

Anthony^s loud knock produced an eíFect 
that was like the sudden stopping of a rail- 
way train. Presently the door was opened ; 
Miss Margaret Sage stood before him with a 
curtsy, smoothing her broad apron with one 
hand, trying to hide the cane that was in the 
other. 

"Miss Kirke is not at home, I think?" 
Anthony demanded, in high autocratic tones. 

"Wha did you saây, sir?'* inquired the 
schoohnistress, with evident fright and con- 
fusion. Anthony's tall figure, his startling 
brown eyes, the fierce expression of his face 
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and voice, had produc5ed a not unusual eíFect 
upon her. 

She had arrived at an age when years.are 
difficult to guess ; but she was, as Miriam had 
said, not a person of experience. The smallest 
event out of the ordinary routine seemed to 
scatter what -intellect she might at other 
times possess, 

Anthony repeated his inquiry. 

" Noa, sir ; she'3 nut at hoâme/' replied 
Miss Margaret, with widening eyes and un- 
meaning smile. Then she dropped another 
curtsy. " What might ya be pleased te 
want, sir?" 

"I don't know that I want anything in 
particular/' Anthony said, his irritation in- 
creasing under this reception. "When do 
you expect Miss Kirke T he asked, after a 
momentas pause. 
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'• " I'm sure, sir, I can't saay, sir/' was the 
reply, accompanied with various small im- 
becilities of manner and expression. 

" And Miss Sage — ^your sister, I presume — 
is she not at home V 

"Meriam? Noa, sir. Meriam isn't in, 
neither. She's gone oot te tea, hes Meriam." 

"Thank you. Good day," Anthony said, 
striking down the road again. He would not 
go back through the village. There was a 
field-path to the station, along which he went 
at a more rapid pace than he was aware of. 

There were other things of which he was 
not aware. Jenny Kirke's eyes following 
him from the window of the parlour at the 
back of the grocer's shop ; eyes that might 
not have been so hot and dry had she been 
there alone. 

But Mrs. Ford was sitting at work, and 
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little Miss Sage was smoothing away the 
wisps of grey hair that refused to be hidden 
under the brown front. 

It was ali through little Miss Sag^e. 

She had gone out to tea, forgetting her 
knitting, and Jenny had followed with it, 
and was going back home when her heart 
stood still, and a strange, tremulous feeling 
çame over her, and a sudden impulse upon 
which she acted without a momentas thought. 
The first thought of ali was regret— vehement, 
passionate regret. How could she be so 
childish, so silly? There would have beeu 
a sting in her self-reproach had Anthony 
been no more to her than the merest Rede 
acquaintance. 

As the matter stood, there was a thousand 
stinga. 

And he would never know, He would go 
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back to Cleveden, pained and annoyed him- 
self, and having a lower opinion than ever be- 
fore of her. 

If she could only have lived that blind, 
confused moment over again! If only An- 
thony might know how it had happened — 
how quiet her life had been of late, how dif- 
ferent she herself waa from the self he had 
first known, and how strangely startled and 
bewildered she had been by his unexpected 
appearance ! 

It was an unquiet day for her, but happily, 
she had not the baneful gifb of ready self- 
analysia It was only when she set herself 
deliberately to the task that any self-know- 
ledge was to be acquired in this way. 

She did not ask herself why it was that 
in that first, uncertain moment she had fled 
from what would have been an excess of 
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pletxsure ; why it was that the mere thouglit 
of having grieved Anthony Rede by so doing 
was such an intolerable pain ? 

He had been in her thoughts, but not in 
ali her thoughts. 

There were other things behind, not yet 
forgotten, not yet healed, though more in the 
way of healing than Jenny herself knew. 

She was happy in being away from Cleve- 
den — from the gossip there. There was no 
one to mention Fred Stanier^s name at Ne- 
therton ; and Rachel in her letters ignored 
his existence. There was nothing to keep 
up any fret or strain. She had been sur- 
prised herself of late to find how much less 
frequently the memory of him troubled her ; 
how little weight or reality such trouble had. 

But she had been conscious of no more 
definite change than this. • . . . . She was 
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wakeful now, and fevered ; fearful of looking 
behind or before. 

And Anthony 1 Every fibre of his nature 
seemed to jar against itself. He had loved 
so long, so well, so patiently. 

Had there been some mistake in it ali? 
he wondered, as he went back home. 

Had he been loving some ideal creatare of 
hÍ3 own brain — some being to whom coldness 
and cruel indifference would have been im- 
possible? 

He would never think of Jenny Kirke 
again, He would no more embitter his life 
with hopeless hoping. 

There were women in the world who would 
have been touched to yielding by the mere 
force, and tenacity of such love as his. But 
Jenny Kirke was not one of these. 

Her liking was of another order. It de- 
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.manded yellow curls, and scent, and shallow 

elegance He was sadly pained, this 

big, self-suíBcient looking man ; and his pain 
was visible. 

His anxious little mother fretted hiin witli 
lier many questions. Rachel went out to 
saunter in the garden. The daylight was de- 
partii)g. Beyond the top of the hill was a 
peaceful-looking sky of pale gold, with long 
grey bars across the west. 

The bleating of a solitary lamb carne over 
the hedge at the top of the garden ; a plough- 
man was whistling along the road below; 
the water was sweeping down by the mill 
softly. 

AU else was silence, and grey shadow, and 
breath of sleeping flowers. 

Up and down the stone steps Kachel 
sauntered — to and fro on the gravei paths. 
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White blossom fluttered down as she 
passed under a pear tree, summer snow lying 
white on a dark dress, on dark, sliining 
hair. 

She stopped by the little red-brick summer- 
house. The blue-green door was open, and 
some flower-pots were standing outside upon 
the step. She would put them in, and shut 
the doon 

" Let me do that," said a sudden voice in 
the twilight. 

There was the whiff of a discarded cigar ; 
an undistinguishable mingling of disturbance 
and other things. 

Then the heavy flower-pots were taken 
from her hand, arranged on a shelf, and the 
door of the summer-house shut. 

'* Don t go in just yet, Rachel," Anthony 
said. There were strange tones in his voice. 
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Eachel could have fancied that he was long- 
ing to cry out, 

She had tumed away, but she came back 
readily, and stood by his side, fuU of ali 
manner of comforting, Tçomanly instincts. 
Something had happened to him she knew. 
His dark face was paler in the fading light. 
She could almost feel herself growing paler, 
almost hear her heart beating in the silence. 

A strong sudden thought had come to the 

heart and brain of Anthony Rede as he sat at 

his tea. Sudden in its development. How 

long it had been lying in him unrevealed he 

did not ask himself ; neither did he ask how 

nor why it had revealed itself just then, It 

had not been born of any new circumstance. 

» 

The cosy parlóur had been the scene of no 

inspiring event, His mother had sat in her 

easy chair, knitting, asking fussy questions. 
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Rachel had ministered to his wants, deftly, 
noiselessly, smiling silentlj as usual. He did 
not know how it was that he had found him- 
self watching her ; notíng the drooping lines 
of her figure, the grace of her movements, — 
how he carne to realize, almost for the first 
time, how soothing and satisfying her mere 
presence was. There was nothing to irritate 
a man there, to drive him half-wild with 
vacillations and perversities. He was looking 
at her intently in this new light ; and Rachel 
glancing up saw the look, — and her eyes 
drooped suddenly, and her colour carne, and 
she shrank away out of sight. 

Then Anthony had gone away from the 
fireside too, had stood by the porch with his 
cigar thinking rapidly, — if encouraging an 
impulse could be called thinking. There was 
no reason why he should not encourage it, he 
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told himself. He had loved Jenny Kirke 
passionately, — with his whole heart ; tvvice 
he had poured oiit as much of this passionate 
love as could be put into words, and if he had 
been treated with commonest civility he might. 
have been fool enoiígh to pour it out a third 
time before long. He knew now with what 
result. 

The events of the day had been very en- 
lightening. It was irritating to go over 
them. He felt restless, unstrung, sorely in 
need of some human sympathy. And sym- 
pathy was there waiting for him, sauntering 
by the pear tree^ packing away flower-pots» 

If a man or woman has been stnng or 
roused in any way, and the emotion ca,n find 
no adeqaate outlet in words, a tenfold in- 
tensity strugglea thraugh the tone and 
manner. 

VOL. II. 8 
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Rachel felt something that was almost fear 
of Anthony as he crushed her frail little hand 
between his two powerful ones, and bending 
down to her said, in a breathless agitated 
way,— 

" Rachel I — Don't you know why I called 
you back '{ — ^What I want to ask you ? — Can't 
you guess ?....! want you to love me a 
little. Can you learn to care for me, do you 
think ? — Not in the way you have cared, — in 

another way I want you to be my 

wife. We shall be very happy, Rachel ; I 
know we shall, — you are so good, so true. 
.... Tell me you can learn to love me !" 

Poor Rachel I . . . . Learn to love him ! — 
The grand struggle of her life had been to 
unlearn this very love. 

And now for one brief moment came a 
yision too big and bright, — a vision that 
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flaslied too suddenly across a grey uniUumi- 
nated life. Could it be true ; Anthony was 
there, overpowering in his strong individual 
nature. His big wann hands seemed to 
quiver slightly ; his breath came nervously, 
hurriedly. Was it possible that it was love 
that was doing this,~pervading bis whole 
being to his veiy finger-tips ? And love for 
her ? 

She might well ask ! Already the tremor 
of a new-born fear was stirring in Anthony 
Rede, — already a waming voice whispering, 
He might not obey, he might not even listen ; 
still it was there. He spoke again, more 
vehemently than beíbre, but his vehemencô 
had not the moving power it was meant to 
have. 

Some finer instinct in Rachel told her that 
his tones were not true. Anthony might not 

8—2 
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know it himself, still tliis love of which he 
spoke was not true. His expression of it was 
eager, but there -were, subtle undertones, — 
echoes of another love that was not dead, 
nor dying; but was simply writliing under 
an unexpected blow, throwing itself hither 
and thither in search of sympathy. 

Rachel understood it alL Tbe feeling of 
being overpowered, helpless, under a weight 
of new bappiness, went away as suddenly as it 
had come. She tnust be true to otbers as 
wèll as to herself. This happiness was not 
bers. She must put it away resolutely ; with 
110 forethought of the cost of such resolution. 

" No, Anthony ; it cannot be/' she said, 
speaking in a quiet yet decided tone. " We 
might, asyou say, make each otherhappy. . . 
We are happy as it is. — But the fature, — 
that you speak of, — might not bring the kind 
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of happiness you mean." Then she paused 
awhile, and looked up with a smile, adding, 
in gentler tones than before, " We will for- 

get this You will go on being my 

brother." 

Anthony heard only the words, quiet, 
sensible, emotionless. There were no under- 
tones for him. He had been mistaken, — 
deluded by vanity or egotiam, and it was a 
relief to him tbat there had been delusion. 
He was altogether relieved, — more than he 
cared to acknowledge to himself just then. 
Yet he was not more satisfied with himself, 
nor with the things that were. Had he no 
power to win any human love ? Was he for 
ever to go on coming hopefuUy near to it, only 
to find himself forbidden to stretch out his 
hand and take it ? 

" You are quite sure, Rachel ?" he said^ a 
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little sadly, and less pleadingly. " You are 
quite sure that it would be no use trying to 
care for me ?" 

"Not with any caring that could satisfy 

you." 

Am I so hard to satisfy ?" 
In this ? — Yes : I think you would be. 
But, Anthony, — let me speak plainly, a3 a 
sister may, — if you will wait patiently satis- 
faction will come." 

" You are thinking of her ?" 

" Of Jenny, — yes/' 

^' Then let me tell you that you know 
nothing at aU of her/' Anthony said, in the 
strong, dogmatic, half-bitter way he had 
sometimes. " I knew nothing of her myself 
until this afternoon." 

It ali followed. An unrestrained torrent 
of words, angry, emphatic, exaggerated. He 
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had gone there for no selfish ends, thinking a 
friendly face, a few friendly words, would 
have been welcome thing8 dropping into the 
middle of an isolated life like that. And 
there had been no mistake. She had seen 
him as distinctly as he had seen her; she 
had turned back déliherately ; and to the best 
of his belief must have asked the shopman to 
allow her to hide herself somewhere. 

Rachel could not help smiling. Anthony 
could not see her face, — there were many 
things hé could not see. How blind he had 
been ! 

" Oh, Anthony ! Couldn't you understand?" 
Rachel asked, with slow, emphatic surprise. 

"Yes; I understood quite welL She 
wished to avoid me." 

" And you couldn't feel why ?•.... You 
don't deserve to be told. .... Anthony, 
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you are rather stupid. I never discovered it 
before." 

" And you are rather credulous ; and the 
best ' excuser-generar that ever lived," An- 
thony replied. His spirits were rising a little. 

Was it possible that there could be any- 
thing in this hint of Rachers ? What strange 
creatures women were ! 

He stood silent some time, Rachel there 
by his side, struck into a sadder and deeper 
silence bv the deed he had done. He did not 
suspect, he would never know, and there was 
a little comfort here. And she would be even 
more careful than she had been. She would 
study German, try to write or translate some- 
thing ; fiU her brain in some way or other tlU 
there was no room in it for any wrong thing. 
She went in presently, leaving Anthony to 
finish his cigar. 
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Mrs. Rede was dozing by the fire, tbe lamp 
was already lit, Anthony'8 chair ready by the 
table. There was nothing to be done ; she 
might go upstairs to her own room. It was a 
pretty comfortable little room ; with pictures, 
and books, and little refinements of ali kinds 
lying about. On a table near the window 
there was a well-worn book, with pages 
turned down, and marked passages, and a 
trick of opening of itself at the right place. 
Bishop Taylor'8 Holy Living it was, and this 
evening it opened at these words : — 

"Lay fetters and restraints upon the 

imaginative and phantastic part Per- 

sons of fancy, such as are women and children, 
have always the most violent loves : but, 
therefore, if we be careful with what repre- 
sentments we fill our fancy, we may the 
sooner rectify our lives/' 



CHAPTER ir. 
At Nethekton-le-Moors. 

** How could I know I should love tliee to-day, 

Whom tliat day I held not dear 1 

How could I know I should love thee away 

When I did not love thee anear V* 

Jean Ingelow. 

Rachel had reasons of her own for accepting 
Mrs. Langtoft's invitation ; and also for 
doing so as soon as possible, — reasons that 
involved a little innocent diplomacy. It was 
yet early in May when she went over to Bent 
Brow, Jenny was at the station, — ^moving 
impatiently forward as the train drew iip, re- 
gardless of the distress of Miriam Sage, who 
had come there in her big black bonnet and 
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tiny brown gown for the sole purpose of keep- 
ing Jenny back from tt^e edge of tlke plat- 
form. 

Suaan Langtoffc was there too, big, and 
bright, and noisy ; but Sosan had some 
errands to do in the village. If Jenny and 
Rachel would be walking w\) the moov a little 
way she would soon overtake them. 

It was a lovely spring day ; loasses of 
white shining cloud swept acros^ the low- 
toned ether ; mUes and miles of brown ling 
stretched in long ridges as far as the eye 
could see ; here and there were the big grey 
boulders lying embedded in the earth, or 
standing tip-toe on one corner, ready, as it 
seemed, to topple over at the slightest touch. 
Thei-e was silence everywhere^ the sweetest, 
most touching silence ; such as heightens any 
pain or pleasure tenfold. 
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A little distance from the stony upland 
path there was a sheep-hut, a patch of bright 
colour in the brown landscape. 

Old red briçks peered out from green ivy ; 

the roof was of red fluted tiles, weather- 

staíned, moss-grown ; and ali round the hut 

tempting stones were lying. Jenny and 

Rachel sat down on one of the stones, 
and waited there till Susan carne striding up 

the hill, nearly an hour later. 

Nothing was said for a time, there was too 
much to enjoy ; but Rachel began to note 
things presently, changes in Jenny that were 
pleasant to see. 

It was hardly possible to believe that her 
features were exactly what they had always 
been, — they were softer, clearer, and of a 
higher type. The worn, clouded, hopeless 
look was gone altogether. Suffering had left 
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it3 trace, a strange sweet shadow that carne 
and went, yielding place to every smile ; and 
there was something new and touching in her 
gentler ways ; but there was no abiding 
visible sadness. 

Rachel talked of indifferent things for a 
v^hile, perceiving with delight how much of 
Jenny's old elasticity of mind had come back, 
how ready she was to receive any little sun- 
beam. And Eachel had more than one 
irradiating gleam to disclose. Jenny had 
half expected them ; yet they were not the 
less new and thrilling, 

" You will give me a word, — ^just one word 
to take back to him," Rachel said, after Jenny 
had confessed how foolish she had been on 
that day when Anthony had gone to Nether- 
ton. " You don*t know how much he felt it. 
You don't know how true he is, nor what an 
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aching there is somewhere in his life. He 
doesn't speak of it, I have wished sometimes 
that he would, — but I can see it ali. I can 
see it in his very gait as he walks along the 
road, in his manner of throwing himself into 
a chair. He seems tired of ali things, and 
listless and indifferent." .... Then Rachel 
paused ; awhile Jenny was turning a shade 
paler, and her mouth was quivering a 
little. 

When Rachel spoke again it was in a more 
soothing manner. 

"You won't trifle with him any more, 
dear ?" she asked, stroking the small hand 
she held caressingly. 

" Do you think I have trifled with him V 
Jenny said. She had asked herself the 
sanie question many a time lately ; but she 
had never answered it And Rachel found 
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it difficult to answer, thinking over the 
past. 

-" It has ali been so strange/' Jenny said, 
looking out over the blue hills. " I don't 
want to excuse myself ; I have had ali the 
time a general sense of wrong-doing, but I 
can't say that I see yet how I could have 
been true to myself and others, and yet 
have avoided the mistakes at the time. I 
could avoid them now. I remember once, 
Rachel, you said that no one could love and 
doubt, not know certainly whether the love 
vv^as true ; and I think I doubted ali the 
while. I had qualms and apprehensions that 
I refused to own even to myself. I preferred 
being blind.'' 

Then Jenny was silent awhile. The past 
yet had its shadow, — but it was more a 
shadow of regret than of pain. 
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If she could only have lived it ali over 
again, kaov/ing the true from the false. 
False 1 no, that was not the right word. . . • 
''Do you know, Rachel, I think every one is 
capable of two kinds of love,'' Jenny went 
on again; "a lower love and a higher. 
The lower suffices while pQople are cre- 
dalous and ignorant. One is content simply 
to have one's vanity satisfied. ... If the 
feeling grows, it is like ivy growing on 
a stone wall ; there is hardly soil enough 
for it to take root in ; it must throw out 
fíuckers in a hundred directions before it 

can flourish. . . . It is different after. One 
wants a deeper kind of sympathy, a stronger 
and readier helpfulness, a more understanding 
companionship . . I ain ashamed of the past !" 
" Then try to forget it, Jennj''," Rachel 
said. She had been listening in no inert 
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way; but words had thrust themselves in 
between Jenn/s words,— voices beseeching 
a little, complaining a little ; refusing to be 
silenced altogether. " Forget the past, dear. 
You will know the future when it comes. 

You will not put the higher love away from 
jou now/' 

A brief silence foUowed. Of what was 
Jenny thinking? Rachel wondered. The 
expression of her face had changed a little. 
It was not 80 calm. Yet she spoke very 
quietly, without embarrassment : — 

" Have you seen Fred Stanier, lately ?" 
she asked. 

Rachers heart gave a leap. " No, not quite 

lately," she said, " not since they carne back." 
" They — who ? Has he beenaway ?" 

" Yes, he and Mrs. Stanier," Rachel said, 

looking resolutely down the moor. " They 
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went away on the day of the wedding, and 
carne back to Stonebrig Heights on Monday* 
They are to live at the Heights, I under- 
stand." 

This then was the end of it ali. Jenny 
did not blame him even in thought. It only 
seemed as if an idea that had been haunt- 
ing her ali along had been put into words, 
the idea that she had been mistaken from 
the beginniBg in this man, who had but 
acted according to the fitful wavering light 
that was in him. 

Not one cry arose in her heart, not even 
a cry of indignation. She could look back 
o ver the time of dark intense agony that 
she had lived through with fiill comprehension. 

She could realize still the passionate, 
fevered, half-unreal love, — a love that she 
told herself could not under any circúm- 
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stanoes have become a thing of enduring 
value. And more than ali, she could put the 
two together, the love and the pain, and see 
in them one teacher teaching the same great 
lesson. 

Yet she could not help wondering a little 
at her own quietness, at the strange feeling 
that was almost indifference. Was it real ? 
She pictured Fred Stanier happy, devoted to 
his wife, and there was no pain in dwelling 
on the picture. If there was anything it waa 
reUef, a sense of satisfaction in the completed 
separation. 

He could never again come between her 
and the light. There had been wrong and 
sorrow and forgiveness : now there remained 
only forgetfulness. . . . Bachel looking up- 
at the little face was fully satisfied. 

ite » « « « «^ 
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" I had no idea Netherton was such a 
pleasant place/' Rachel was saying a few 
days later. She was standing in the porch at 
Esk Cottage, The white lilacs were out, the 
bees were humming to the hyacinfchs, the 
Gloire de Dijon was opening to the sun. 

" Yes : it's pleasant enough," Anthony re- 
plied. He was putting the geraniums into 
the borders. Perhaps he was too miich 
absorbed to enter into conversation just then. 
Rachel would wait. 

But Anthony had not calculated upon this. 

" I should say it's a healthy place too," he 

resumed presently, without pausing in his 

work. *^ I think you are looking better for 

your visit, Rachel." 

" Yes : it has done me good And I 

think it would be good for you too, if you 
were to go over for a day or two." 
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" It is not so loDg since I was there/' 

" No : but you didn't stay long enough.'*^ 
• . . . Anthony glanced up. There was a 
good deal in Rachers look just then. 

" So you think I should go again ?" he 
asked, smiling to himself in a satisfied way. 

'*I should either go or write if I were 
you/' 

" Write 1 I should never write myself into 
anybody's good graces, — not if I were to 

write for a dozen years Why, you 

ought to have known better, Rachel. There 
never were such wooden letters as mine." 

*' They are rather dry/' Rachel said, smiling 
and making an odd expressivo face as she 
disappeared. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SOUNDS IN THE SHELL. 

^' O moming stax that smilest in the blue, ' 
O stax, my moming dream hath proven true : 
Smile sweetly thou ! my love hath smiled on me." 

Tenntson : Gareth and Lynétte, 

A SWEET dream it was, bút vague and un- 
finished ; yet the impression lasted ali 
througli the day. 

She had been wandering in darkness some- 
where ; alone and friendless. There was no 
pathway ; the rain made sad music in the 
trees ; her heart had plained wildly for 
shelter and protection. Then through the 

darkness a strong hand had been stretched 
out to guide her. The scene had changed. 
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There had been warmth and light, and a 
atrange and beautiful kindness. There was 
no recognition of any place or person ; only 
of the wondrous kindness. She moved about 
when she awoke as one who had dreamt a 
põem. The straitened life at the old house 
in the lane had suddenly widened. There 
was no visible change. There was the same 
«potless cleanliness, the same barely tolerable 
tidiness. The poUshed dr«se; was guUtless 
of dust, the brass pans undemeath glittered 
in the morning sun, the patched threadbare 
carpet was free from speck or stain. And 
there was no change in the monotonous 
routine. 

Peggy camte down to breakfast a little late 
— as was usual ; Miriam scolded, and then 
they quarreUed, and that was usual too. AU 
these things were as they had been ; yet 
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nothing was the same. There was a new 
felicity, nameless and wordless ; a subdued, 
tender^ expectant feeling that cast a glamour 
over ali. 

After breakfast Miriam washed the tea- 
cups. This she did herself always. Jenny 
might put away the sugar-tongs, and the 
three wom silver tea-spoons, but she was 
rarely entrusted with anything of a friable 
nature. Then Miriam disappeared. " Away 
you go, Madame Prim/' Miss Peggy said, in 
a whisper, closing her eyes and throwing her 
head back a little. 

And Madame Prim went. She was in the 
habit of absenting herself from the kitchen 
for long periods, and it was only lately that 
Jenny had found out how these intervals 
were spent. Going upstairs on an errand for 
Miss Peggy she had discovered the tiny 
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creature perched on the window-sill in her 
own room, surrounded with tools and 
materiais for stay-making. She had leamt 
this trade in her youth, and had foUowed it 
for a time ; but it was hard work, and they 
could live without it, so it had been given up 
gladly. She had retnmed to it soon afber 
Jenny came to Netherton. Madame Prim 
had been angry with Jenny for not knocking 
at the door, angrier still when she begged, 
at a later date, to be allowed to carry out her 
original intentíon of eaming her own bread. 

"And what may you be going to do this 
morning, Miss Tippety-witchett ?" Peggy 
asked of Jenny. She had quite a talent for 
besto wing names. 

" I think I shall dust the parlour/' Jenny 
said, tuming away with a pleasant dreamy 
smile. 
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This was soon done. There was only the 
old oaken bufeau witib its shining brass 
handles, the ponderous carved chairs, the old- 
fashioned table that stood in the middle of 
the room. 

Jenny swept about with her duster, the 
sun glinted through the little octagonal 
panes, throwing quaint lines of shadow upon 
the faded birds and flowers that papered the 
wall. There were some curious little china 
figures upon the mantel-shelf, a vase with a 
hanging garland of green leaves, and two 
iarge pink-lipped shells. 

Jenny had been forbidden to touch the 
vase or the figures, but she put one of the 
shells to her ear in very sympathy. It was 
like another phase of her dream. There was 
the murmuring sea, picturesque ships, white 
waves, sunshine, footsteps on the sands. So 
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she stood, smiling and holding the shell to 
her ear; looking out through the window. 

The footsteps carne nearer Suddenly 

there was a dark figure in the lane. 

This tall dark man walked on with a 
smile. The hawthom hedge opposite the house 
was in fíill bloom, the air was heavy with the 
scent of it, the hedgerow was gay with mar- 
guerites and ragged-robin. Along the edge 
of the pathway the low white railing 
stretched, shutting out the green common 
and the sleepy ducks ; the windows were ali 
lighted up with sunshine. At the door a 
brown-eyed girl stood smiling, waiting there 
with a quiet glad expectancy, a soft-yielding 
grace of attitude ; revealing ali her soul with- 
out one thought of reservation. 

He carne up, — a little leisurely the last 
step or two. It was a moment to linger over 
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without knowing it. The waiting eyes 
brightened a little as he carne nearer, — ^looked 
up with a deeper, more intense expression. 
Yet Anthony said never a word of greeting. 
Two pink cheeks were cruslied lovingly to- 
gether between two brown hands ; a kiss waa 
stolen from a small curved mouth ; a voice 
said in low earnest tones,— 

" You dear little child/' 

****** 

There had never been such sunshine as the 
sunshine that poured over tbe dales that day ; 
and such hawthorn trees had never bloomed 
as those in front of the old parsonage. The 
smell of the May-bloom is instinct with 
emotion for A.nthony Rede even yet; and 
Jenny fiUs her vases with marguerites ali 
through the summer. 

Yet it was a very quiet day ; the beauty 
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of it was altogether imutterable. The dream 
had proven true. There was the deep, 
wondrous kindness, the warmth and light, 
the protection, the understanding fellowship 
that her heart had cried out for ali through 
the darkness. Could Anthony ever know 
what a worid-wide space his mere presence 
fiUed ? How it was rest and hope and exalta- 
tion only to stand by him ? How there was 
nothing leffc to desire ? . . . . And what 
could she be to him ? Was it possible that 
she could satisfy him, make his whole happi- 
ness, complete his Itfe ? 

She knew at a later date, but on this day 
she learnt little except by intuition. Anthony 
had not much to say. His tendemes was 
full of deference ; he watched her as she went 
about the old house with a new admiration ; 
he felt as if she were inspiring him with some 
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new feeling every hour. He had not seen 
her, — except as people see fairies, — since she 
left Cleveden. There was change, and evi- 
dence of growth that he had not been pre- 
pared for. He saw, as Rachel had seen, that 
she had in some strange and indefinable way 
become beautiful ; but this was not ali that 
he saw. Gentle and confiding as she was he 
coijd discem increase of power in her. She 
had a wider range of vision too, a quicker 
grasp of thought. 

He remembered trying once to decide what 
change it was that was needed in her 
character ; the change had come, it was even 
more than he had desired ; still he failed to 
decide as to its nature. He could only say 
to himself that he had never known her 
before ; that he had never loved her till now ; 
that she had never been so good, so gracefal. 
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so winning, so dear in every way as she was 
on this bright June day at Netherton. 

It was a dream, a põem, a picture, ali in 
one for Anthony. There were the little Miss 
Sages in the background. Peggy shouting 
at the rough-headed children in the school- 
room; Miriam trotting in and out of the 
little parlour, sorely puzzled between her 
liking for the big polite man, and her dread 
of seeming to countenance the impropriety of 
his being there. Yet the tiny pursed-up 
mouth would relax, in spite of ali her efforts ; 
especially when he consented so readily to 
stay to dinner, and didn^t object to cold 
mutton, nor to sitting with his back quite 
close to the kitchen fire. 

Peggy smiled, uttered her little imbecili- 
ties. "You Peggy!" Miriam would say, 
shaking her head and holding up her fork 
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rebukingly after some inexpedient remark. 
Her rebukes were taken in good part, com- 
pany being present ; and when the tiny elder 
sister disappeared in the pantry for a moment 
Peggy whispered to Anthony, — "You see 
she's soã clever, oor Miriam is ; she isn't like 
me. 

And this day was like other days that 
foUowed. Ali through that long, happy sum- 
mer the gossips of Cleveden were speculat- 
ing upon Anthony E,ede's frequent journey- 
ings to and from Netherton. 

It was odd, to be sure. He might have 
done 80 much better. At least he might 
have married into a family upon whose name 
no stain had ever rested. 

It was true — some acknowledged — men 
and elderly women more especially — that 
Jenny herself was a fascinating little creature 
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«nough ; her voice, when she sang^ had a 
way of holding you breathless ; and, so far as 
they knew, no stain had ever rested upon her 
save the stain of poverty. 

But there was suflScient offence here. If 
one sins against his neighbours in nothing 
áave in being poor, it does not follow that he 
must be counted sinless. 

But nothing of this reached Anthony Rede's 
ears. If it had it could not have disturbed him. 
Things that had irritated and oppressed him 
in days gone by were ignored or forgotten 
now. 

When he was not at Netherton his spare 
time was fuUy occupied. He had plants to 
raise to help to fill a new conservatory ; he 
had presents to choose for the little Miss 
Sages that should be worth accepting without 
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seeming ostentatious ; and he liad letters to 
write that astonished himself quite as much 
as they gratified the person to whom they 
were addressed. 

It was strange -how the thoughts carne, 
clothing themselves iji fitting words as they 
dropped from his pen. He wrote page after 
page ; the difficulty was how to come to an 
end. Certainly, this new gift was not to be 
accounted for. 

The year went on. Anthony going and 
coming; Rachel visiting at Bent Brow. 
Love and friendship growing— finding out 
ali manner of new and intimate relation 
ships. 

The course of things was smooth at last. 
Qualms, doubts, misapprehensions, could never 
again come into any life of theirs. 

Varying circumstance could only tend the 
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same way — to happiness, to confidence, to 
satisfaction of the desire that each had to be 
more worthy of the other. 



W— 2 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MORNING SUNSHINE. 

'* The trees stand stdfP and still at time of frost, 
If no wind tears them ; but, let summer come, 
When trees are happy — and a breath. avails 
To set them trembling through a million leaves 
In luxnry of emotion. Something less 
It takes to move a woman." 

Mr8. Beowninq : Awrora Leigh. 

SwALLOWFEELDS had always been considered 
a pretty place ; it stood almost on the top of 
a hill, about a mile from Cleveden ; and, per- 
haps, half a mile above the low-lying viUage 
of Stonebrig. 

It was a picturesque little house, though 
not very old. There were tiny windows in 
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the pointed gablea; there was a green 
verandah, with trellis work at the sides — 
creepers, with tender shoots and yellowing 
branches waving about in the spring breeze. 
The little lawn in front was newly mown, the 
borders were gay with flowers, the trees were 
in that stage that 

" Góes before the leaf, 
When ali the woods stand in a mist of green/ 
And nothing perfect." 

And there were trees every where ; trees 
that seemed to have grouped themselves 
afresh, to have taken newer and more grace- 
ful form. 

Mrs. Anthony Rede standing at the bottom 
of the garden, was quite puzzled by the 
newness of the landscape. It was so strange, 
so wondrously beautiful, seen from the top of 
the hill. Was it possible that she had lived 
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somewhere down in that far-away valley ali 
filled with golden haze; with the sparkling 
thread-like river flowing through it? Had 
she really walked through those ethereal 
woods, where greens, and . greys, and yel- 
lows, and purples were intermingling so 
softly ? 

There were other things beside the land- 
scape that had to be looked at from a new 
point of view ; other things that faded into 
mist and beauty and harmony. The threads 
of life seemed to have gathered themselves 
together in one silken string. At last 

** Good, right, and law were ali summed up 
In what was possible." 

She was waiting there in the garden. 
This had been the first day that she had 
been alone ali day ; yet it had not . been a 
long day. 
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How could any day be long when you had 
a pretty drawing-room to arrang^ and re- 
arrange ; and books and flowers and musiç ; 
piles of new music, and a piano that brought 
tears to your eyes if you only swept a 
<5hord ? 

There were little rosy clouds floating about 
in the ether now.^ Anthony would be com- 
ing soon. Was Eliza getting tea ready? 
she wondered, tripping up the garden path, 
gathering her pretty pale blue dress together 
in the old dainty manner. Then she re- 
appeared, standing suddenly still in a frame 
of hanging creepers. There were footsteps 
in the lane. A grey figure was swinging 
with strong easy gait up the garden path ; a 
dear old face that was growing a little 
rugged. Then two big hands were laid ten- 
derly on her shoulders : — 
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"And what have you been doing, little 
woman ?" 

" Enjoying myself." 

" Without me f 

"Withoufcyou." 

How he did love those glimpses of the old 
coquetry coming back to the sunny face. 
She had made his happiness, and it was a pleas- 
ant thought ; but it was as nothing to him 
compared witb the thought that he had made 
hers. And she had such wonderfnl capacity 
for happiness and brightness. The brown 
eyes never drooped, the pretty mouth gave 
never a sign of sadness or weariness. 

She was always ready ; in lighter moments 
with a smile, an apt phrase, some new 
prettiness of tone or gesture; in more 
thoughtful moods she sympathised, under- 
stood, or waited patiently till understanding 
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carne. She had much to learn, but the 
learning was pleasanter than ali the other 
things put together. 

" For what delights can equal those 
That stir the spiriVs inner deeps 
When one that loves but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows/' 

" And you really like Swallowfields, dear ?" 
Miss Stanier said, sinking gracefully into 
Aiithony's arm-chair on the foUowing day ; 
her rich grey silk dress sighing itself slowly 
into elegant folds. 

'*Youll find it frightftdly bleak in the 
winter, though/' said Maria in emphatic 
tones. Maria had grown prettier than ever. 
Her new spring toilette was fresh and dainty. 
The wind had blown her soft feathery hair 
into picturesque confusion ; there was a tint 
of rose-colour in her cheek, and her eyes 
sparkled to every word she uttered. 
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There was hardly time for Jenny to speak ; 
and truth to tell she was a little over- 
powered. She had been quite alone, and 
these were almost her first visitors. And she 
was so anxious — for Anthony's sake — ^to 
behave well. 

'' You have got the place into beautiful 
order, I , see/' Miss Stanier observed, conde- 
scendingly. " But I think I should hardly 
have built the greenhouse in that corner. 
You will not have half enough sun there. 
That is a great mistake/' 

Nobody else could have said the same 
thing so elegantly, so pleasantly. The most 
sensitive person could hardly have taken 
oflFence. 

"Your drawing-room is very pretty/' 
Horatia resumed,glancing round patronisingly. 
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*'Those ornaments are quite lovely. ... Is 
that Wedgewood V* 

*' No." 

" What a capital imitation ! — And your 
pictures too are well chosen. That engraving 
of * Suspenso/ — Sir Edwin Landseer's, as I 
daresay you know, has always been a 
favourite of mine. So touching, isn't it ? 
And these exquisite little water-colours,-^ 
wJiose choice were they, Mr. E.ede's ?" 

" No they were Rachers present ; aren't 
they pretty ?'* Jenny said, glad to have an op- 
portunity of making an unimportant remark. 

" More than pretty, the tone is so good 
throughout. That sketch of the Abbey, — is 
it a little out of drawing ? . . . . Only a 
very little. I like it better than this though; 
this is just a trifle chalky. 'Don't you think 
80, Maria ?" 
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And then Maria took up the strain, assent- 
mg, flattering, criticising. Were these part 
of the congratulations ? Jenny wondered. 
What a relief it was when they rose to 
go ! " Good-bye dear/' Horatia said with 
efFusion. " It is so nice to have you in the 
neighbourhood again. Our little parties have 
been quite tame. Good-hye." 

Smiles, eisel, elegance, perfumery, — what 
an atmosphere they left behind them 1 Were 
there any more visits Hkes these to dread ? 
Would every body when they went away 
leave her with buming cheeks, and eyes that 
felt full of hot tears, and an insupportable 
sense of having said wrong things, displayed 
a thousand little gaucherieSy of having done 
herself injustice in every possible way ? 

She longed to sit down and cry ; but being 
a married woman, and having a husband who 
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had a trick of dropping in at unexpected 
moments, perhaps it would be better to set 
down and try a new sonata. 

How sbe did play ! False notes, chords and 
discords, new and striking variations, origi- 
nal modes of fingering ! . . . That a difficult 
sonata! How could people say so? BangI 
Crash ! — jo p ? — nothing of the kind : /// 
would be much better. Crash ! Bang ! — It 
was a most effective piece of music. 

She began to feel a little better. The 
next piece was played with much less spirit ; 
the third in a manner not deserving of 
mention. Perhaps she had been a little 
silly. It might be wiser to forget, not 
to say anything to Anthony about her 
silliness. She would tell him they had 
eaUed, and resolve to behave better next 
time. 
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What a pretty piece this was of Comet- 
tanfs! Why was it callecl "Raphael?" 
she wondered. And it was so soothing too, 
a little sad perhaps if one was in a sad 

mood, but very sweet, verj peaceful 

After ali life was pleasant. and people 
had kind hearts, and the world — as seen 
from Swallowfields — was a sunny place to 
live in. 

Another day it was Mrs. Rede who carne, 
Jenny's mother ! She would bring her knit- 
ting perhaps, and stay to tea ; and if she 
was a person of one idea, it was an idea that 
never wearied. Jenny could never learn too 
much of Anthony. No story was more 
thrilling than the story of his uneventful life. 
Chxldish accidents, boyish escapes, youthful 
braveries, grown up perfections, — twenty 
years ago, ten, five, — they were ali alike, new. 
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important, adding to the fulness of her know- 
ledge and her love. 

Rachel was a little unsatisfactory just 
now. She carne so seldom ; stayed so 
short a time. But it was pleasant when 
she did come. In the dark days no one 
had understood as Rachel had done ; and 
now that the morning had dawned, and ali 
was light and sunshine, Rachers sympathy 
was still, with one exceptíon, dearer than any 
other. Her very manner had been tender 
and subdued when Jenny was sad; now it 
was tender and playful, — even gay on occa- 
sion. Jenny wondered a little sometimes ; 
and said to herself .that if reflected happiness 
was so much it was not surprising that happi- 
ness at first hand should be almost too much 
for people. 

And it was a happiness that was always 
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new. Anthony was never weary of making 
little efforts to heighten it or deepen it, 
thougli no such efíorts were needed. On one 
of these early days he declared himself tired 
after dinner. He would not go back to the 
mill, — he was in need of a little dissipation, 
— what should it be ? 

" Let us go for a long walk/' Jenny said, 
standing by bis chair, smiling gently, happily. 

" Can you think of nothing better than 

that r 

'* No : I don't want anything better." 
"Then you wouldn't like a drive? — IVe 
been dreaming of it ali the moming. A walk 
first, into the town ; then a drive on the 
sands. Fancy being down by the edge of 
the waves to-day ? Or would you like a sail 
better ? It would be delightful out by the 
rock buoy/' 
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He never knew what Jenny would have 
preferred. A flush of pleasure was stealing 
slowly over her face, her lips were parted, 
her hand was laid gently on his shoulder. 
Just then the door bell rang ; Jenny darted 
off to her own chair ; Eliza announced Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanier. 

There was a moment of half-incredulous 
hesitation, then Jenny rose, paUid, trembling, 
holding out her hand to each, but it was im- 
possible for her to speak. Every faculty of 
her brain seemed confused. But, fortunately 
for her, no one else showed any embarrass- 
ment. Anthony was watching her with 
distress, but his ^ distress in no way affected 
his presence of mind. His manner was per- 
haps a trifle cooler than usual, his tongue 
perhaps a little more eloquent, but there was 
no other change. 
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Jenny b^an to recover herself. Mrs. 
Stanier chatted natnrallj^ almost pleasantlj. 
She was looking her best, and she knew it, 
and tlie knowledge had the effect upon her 
that it has upon most women. Her pale 
doudy green dress and cheny-coloured 
xibbons were very becoming to her, if a little 
startling ; but Mrs. Stanier was nothing if not 
startling. Her eyes, her manner, her speech, 
^ tended to the same effect. 

Yet there was a little alteration in her 
somewhere. Jenny xx)uld feel it though she 
conld not define it. Was there a certain soft- 
ness under her ou ter hardness? Were her 
bright eyes somewhat less defiant in their 
watchfulness ? 

Fred sat a little apart, talking mainly with 
Anthony, or rather perhaps, listening ; and 
there was change in him too, — change that 
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Jenny, perturbed as she was, could not help 
perceiving. Physically there was deteriora- 
tion. His tall figure had developed, but the 
impression was that of gauntness rather thau 
roundness ; and his square shoulders drooped, 
and his long arms were moved or thrown 
listlessly about in a way that was almost 
painful to see. 

But the greatest change was in his face, 
and in his manner. He was, as he always 
had been, winningly poUte ; but his polite- 
ness was of a more subdued nature ; and no w 
and then a look that was almost sad came 
over his face, — this especially when his eyes 
met Jenny s. Anthony saw the look, and ali 
unconsciously added an interpretation. There 
were other things to interpret as the minutes 
went on. 

The two men were discussing a small 
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matter of local legislation, taking different 
sides, when suddenly, in the middle of a 
sentence, — Fred stopped, became slightly em- 
barrassed. Then he tumed listeningly to- 
ward his wife, who was speaking, and hia 
colour began to come and go rapidly. 

" I wonder you have not heard of it,"^ 
Charlotte Stanier was saying, in her abrupt 
tones. *^0f course it's not my doing, nor 
done with my consent Uncle Clark was 
half-wild when Fred first talked about it» 
He is not reconciled yet, and never wiU be/' 

There was a sudden silence when she had 
done speaking. Fred looked at Anthony^ 
then at Jenny with a helpless, fevered, 
appealing look that neither could under- 
stand. 

" What is it, Mrs. Stanier ?— may I ask ?" 
Anthony said, with a little polite surprise. 
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" Only Fred's whim of going to LiverpooL 
I wish his uncle would leave him alone, and 
not keep oflfering him situations in this way. 
This is the second time he has done it, I 

imderstand Last time Fred refused. 

I wish I knew for what reason, — ^then perliaps 
I could persuade him to refuse again/' 

It was rather an awkward moment both 
for Anthony and Jenny. Neither was able 
to express a civil amount of regret. Fred 
felt the awkwardness, — ^though it might be 
that he was feeling something else more 
strongly just then. 

His manner grew more and more embar- 
rassed and self-con8.cious. " I am afraid you 
will have to let me have my own way in this 
matter/Charlotte/^ he said, as they rose to 
^0. Why need he have said such siraple 
words with so much agitation ? Anthony 
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wondered; an agitation that seemed to be 
communicating itself to them ali. It was im- 
possible not to feel a longing to get at the 
meaning of it. There was a meaning, thia 
even Charlotte felt suddenly. She demanded 
it of her husband as they walked under the 
trees by the river side. Anthony Rede^ 
standing by his sUent perturbed little wife 
in the drawing-room at Swallowfields would 
have scomed himself for making any such 
demand. But of two evils a little self-scom 
would perhaps have been the least. 

Did he doubt her in any way ? Not for a 
moment. Charlotte Stanier had said to her- 
self, going out at the leafy porch,— 

" K love's dead there it has left a ghost." 

But Anthony had no thought of this kind. 
He told himself that he could understand 
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quite well why Fred Stanier's mere presence 
should still have power to disturb Jenny, — 
he had been disturbed himself. Yet his feel- 
ing toward his wife was not altogether what 
it had been till half-au-hour ago. There was 
a strange subtle element in it that seemed to 
grow in the silence, — ^nay, of that very silence 
it was born. 

An element so insignificant that if Jenny 
had but spoken, liad but commented on the 
colour of Mrs. Stanier's bonnet string, it 
might have been neutralized ; the very sound 
of her voice might have absorbed it. 

But for some minutes she said not a word. 
Her thoughts had travelled backward, and 
they were fuU of pain ; but thêy were not 
thoughts of herself, nor altogether of Fred 
Stanier. 

Of the depth and intensity of her love for 
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the white-haired old man who had died in 
poverty and contempt, not even her husband 
knew. This love, with the weight of sor- 
row and pain that was part of it, had been re- 
awakened to-day. There had been nothing in 
the manner of anyone else in the neighbour- 
hood to remind her of that temble time, but 
Fred Stanier seemed to have brought the 
very atmosphere of it with him, to have left 
it behind him. She was living through it 
again ; trying again to find the truth. Could 
Anthony help her ? — ^Would it be wiae to ask 
him to help her ? . . . . Perhaps it would be 
better to try once more to forget. It would 
be easier when the Staniers had left the 
neighbourhood. And she had enough of 
happiness to fiU her life. It was fitting that 
the roses shonld have one thom; 

Such were her thoughts during the few 
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moments that she stood by the window, 
Then she tumed with a smile to Anthony ; 
but to her surprise the smile was not retumed. 
He only looked at her intently, — surely 
not sternly ? She was growing fanciful ! 
What would she be fancjdng next, she 
wondered, laying her hand gently on his 
arm, looking up into his eyes with her own 
loving untroubled look. 

Anthony's face suddenly grew clear as 
if no cloud had ever rested there for a second; 
and he put his arm roímd her, and drew her 
to him : — 

"Forgive me, little one,'' he said, "Fve 
been thinking wrong things." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE ENVIOUS LITTLE CLÒUD. 

« Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging 
our reflections on them, as he who in a melancholy fency 
sees something like a face on the wall or the wainscot, can, 
by two or tbree touches with a lead pencil, make it look 
visible and agreeing with what he fancied." 

Dean Swipt : ThougUs and Aphorisms. 

They had walked on in silence for a little 
while ; then Mrs. Stanier had demanded of 

her husband the meaning of his disquiet. 

He made no answer, but his face, which 
had been pale, suddenly flushed with a 
flushofpain. 

Charlotte was watching him keenly, and 
he knew something of her keenness now, 
perhaps dreaded it a little. It was quite 
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useless trying to hide anything from her 
that she set herself to find out. She hated 
hidden things. Honesty was her virtue of 
virtues ; openness her first impulse, let the 
event be what it might. 

It was not always a pleasant openiiess. 
She was as ready to utter a disagreeable truth 
as an agreeable one ; and of this also it may 
be that her husband had a little dread. The 
colour that had risen to his face with her 
question died out as rapidly as it had come ; 
but the pain remained and the burden, — ^for 
burden there was. 

Perhaps had he known his wife better, he 
would have dreaded her less, and perhaps 
have trusted her more than he had yet learnt 
to do. In spite of her glitter and loudness and 
hardness she was a true woman, womanly 
enough to have married for love this man 
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who was 80 much weaker than herself ; wo- 
manly enough to pity himwhen his weakness 
was of a nature to admit of pity. She was 
tewildered a little at present ; and bewilder- 
ment was not congenial to her. 

They had reachêd the bridge that spans 
the river near the station at Stonebrig. Tall 
trees, elm and ash, oak and sycamore, were 
swaying and rustling on the right, arching 
over the river beyond where the water was 
surging and foaming over the stonework of a 
ruined mill. 

The sun poured down the valley, there 
was a haze of purple hills beyond ; a mid- 
distance of cornfield and pasture-land ; on 
the left a few hawthorn and apple-trees, a 
bank of spreading coltsfoot, and an angler 
knee-deep in bracken. 

They stood awhile in the middle of the 
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bridge, looking over the parapet. The clear 
brown water murmured over the stones, 
catching the sun-light here and there; bees 
hummed by ; there was silence in the little 
hamlet behind. Something seemed to hold 
them there, to touch them, perhaps to raise 
them a little. 

It was Charlotte who broke the silence, — 

" Tf you would rather not tell me why you 
have tehaved so strangely at the Rede's, 
would you mind telling me why you were 
so anxious to go there T she asked, and 
her voice was softer and quieter than usual. 

Fred hesitated a minute, then he replied ; 
" I can't tell you anything just at present. 
Certainly I can*t tell you that. I don't know 
myself." 

This was by no means satisfactory, and 
again Charlotte tumed upon him a keen 
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«crutinizing look. There was nothing to 
leam, except, perhaps, confirmation of the 
fact that she had been suspecting. Beyond 
doubt he was contending with some mental 
Buffering or emotion of which she had no 
knowledge at present. She indulged in two 
trains of conjecture. If there was ground 
for either of them, it would be easy to 
understand why he was so anxious to leave 
the neighbourhood of Cleveden. 

Still they stood by the stone parapet ; Fred 

leaning his head wearily on his hand, watch- 
ing the pebbles at the bottom of the water. 
Presently he looked up, there was a strange 
look in his beautiful grey eyes, wistful, en- 
treating, sorrowful; and his voice when he 
spoke was tremulous and agitated, though 
still sweet, — it never failed in sweetness. 
" Charlotte/' he said, '' if you had done a 
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wrong thing — say, for instance, told an un- 
truth, and that untruth had done a person 
harm, — tenfold, nay, a hundred-fold more 
harm than you ever intended or thought 
possible.; and then supposing that person 
had left the country, or — or died, and you 
could make no reparation, and no good could 
come of confession ; and stiU you couldn't 
forget it, nor be at peace about it, — what 
would you do ? . . I am only putting a sup- 
positional case, remember; but what woúld 
you do ?" 

Charlotte Stanier had gradually grown 
paler while her husband was speaking ; paler 
and colder; and, without perceiving it, she 
had moved just a little from his side. It 
was doubtless rather startling to find that 
her husband^s hypothesis was only one of 
her own conjectures put into words. 
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" You ask me what I shonld do," she said; 
after a pause, Tnaking an effort to manage 
the uncontrollable hardness that was natural 
to her voice. "I think you know what I 
should do. I should tell the truth to every- 
body I knew; and to everybody who had 
known the person I had wronged." 

They stood a little longer, but neither 
spoke ; and then they sauntered slowly and 
silently up the lane to Stonebrig Heights, 
Fred walking with averted face, and eyes that 
drooped even more sadly than before. 

He knew a little of what was passing in 
his wife's mind, but he did not know ali ; he 
did not even suspect how large a measure of 
love and pity was there contending with pain 
and other things. It would have been better 
if he had known. He would have been com- 
forted simply to find how well she understood ; 
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how tolerant a view of what she termed hu- 
man frailty she had, how firm a belief in 
human power to rise above old frailties. 

She could not yet offer him any consolation. 
He had not confided in her. It was possible 
that he might never confide in her fiilly. 

The hours that followed were strange 
hours. He blamed himself for his morbid- 
ness, he laughed at himself for his weakness, 
he groaned within himself over something 
that stung him^ and tortured him, and defied 
his every ejBFort to obtain rest. 

It was no new thing. He had snffered so 
long that the time when he had been at peace 
with himself seemed so far back that he could 
hardly remember it. And the suffering had 
increased of late. It was part of his nature 
— of its weakness, that he had neither power 
to obey his conscience nor to silence it. 

VOL. II. 12 
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Silence it! Would it ever be silenced 
again ? He told himself that it never would, 
unless he should do the thing that his wife 
had counselled him to do; and there were 
moments when death itself seemed to him 
preferable to that. At other times — times 
when he was wom and wearied with the 
strife — ^the thing seemed easy. He could 
go in no defiant way, in no craven way. He 
coiild go as one who had simply bhghted his 
life, and knew that he must live and bear the 
blight. 

He was coming fast to this state now. His 
blood and his brain were fevered with con- 
tention. There would be reaction after the 
fever. Conscience and his wife might do with 
him what they would. 

There was little outward sign of any such 
reaction as he went down the lane toward 
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Stonebrig on the foUowing aftemoon. An 
acute observer might have seen shadowy 
circles about his eyes, a dight, nervous 
quivering at the comers of his mouth; but 
Anthony Rede — who was on the platform at 
the station, was not particularly acute in 
such matters. 

He did notice, however, that when he said 
carelessly, and without the faintest notion of 
underthought, " I am going up to Netherton/' 
he did notice then that Fred Stanier s • face 
flushed with a sudden crimson — ^a fact he re- 
membered afterward. 

The train carne up almost at once; and 
Fred went direct to Swallowfields. 

Jenny was at the piano ; the windows of 
her pretty room were open, the lace curtains 
were fluttering in the breeze, the creepers 
were straggling about. She was singing, and 

12—2 
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her song was a Uttie plaintíve, as waa natural, 
being 80 happy. Something about " Shadows 
on the Lawn/' she sang; and just then a 
shadow fell on the carpet. 

Fred Stanier stood there, pale, confused, 
and with no trace of a smUe on his 
face. 

What was the matter ? Why had he come 
alone ? she wondered. She almost forgot to 
be confused herself^ seeing him so strangely 
disturbed and agitated. 

A moment or two they sat in silence. 
Fred on a chair near the table, leaning his 
head on his haud ; Jenny watching him from 
the sofa^ with a little pity, and a good deal 
of f ear. 

"Are you ill?" she asked at last, feel- 
ing that the silence was becoming awk- 
ward. 
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"No . . . . that is — I dòn^t know — I — I 
can't say/' Fred replied, speaking like one in 
^ dream. 

Then again carne the awkward silence ; and 
again it wafl broken by Jenny. 

" My husband has gone to Netherton this 
aftemoon/' she said, speaking with an in- 
difiFerence that required effort. 

" Yes ; I saw him go," Fred replied, Hfting 
bis eyes wistfully to Jenny's face. Then he 
seemed to rouse himself, and «omething that 
was almost a spasm of pain crossed his 
face, contracting his forehead, tightening the 
muscles about his mouth, cansing his colour 
to come and go in a way that was painful to 
see. Suddenly he rose to his feet, and held 
out his hand. 

"Forgive me, Mrs. Rede, will you?" he 
said, tremulously. " I think it is as you said 
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— I am not well I will call again. 

.... I am certainly not well to-day." 

Then he was gone; and Jenny was left 

standing there as much bewildered as she had 

ever been in her whole life. He had not been 

in the house ten minutes, but it was hours 

before she could forget his visit, or cease from 

wondering why he had come. One of two 

reasons he must have had; and the mere 
thonght of either was sufficiently disturbing. 

He had said that he would call again; it 

would be better that he should not do this, 

unless his wife was with him, or Anthony waa 

at home, or imless she knew beforehand the 

nature of what he wanted to say 

What a pity it was that Anthony was not at 

home 1 What would he think when she told 

him ? It was hardly likely that he would be 

pleased. 
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Jenny dwelt on this latter thought mora 
than was wise ; and recalling the visit of yes- 
terday, Anthony's.subsequent silence, his half- 
stern look, his confession, " IVe been thinking 
wrong things," she found that the unpleasant 
feeling of dread was growing upon her. 
Later in the evening, when Anthony re- 
turned, it had grown to be something very 
definite indeed. 

Anthony saw at a glance that some in- 
felicitous emotion was at work within her ; and 
remembering the change on Fred Stanier's face 
at the station, he was quick to guess of 
what nature it was. He expected disclosure 
every moment ; and every moment of silence 
conceming it was an added * cause of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Jenny was watching the moments for 
an opportunity, watching with a nervous 
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apprehension that was as painful as it was 
new. 

Could it really be that. there was any 
change in Anthony ? that his eyes had a 
little fierceness in them, that there was some- 
thing rigid about his mouth, that the tones of 
his voice were a little hard and untender ? 
Fred had said that he had seen Anthony at 
the station, — ^had Anthony seen him ? sus- 
pected that he was coming to Swallowfields ? 
Why did he not say so ? At any rate why 
did he not say something to help her a little, 
make her task easier ? 

And thus it happened that nothing was 
said that night ; and in the moming, when 
Jenny detained Anthony after breakfast to 
tell him ali there was to tell, the expla- 
nation did not clear the atmosphere as she 
had expected it to do. 
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He listened with a frigid restrained air 
that was the reverse of encouraging ; and 
there was no sign that he acxjepted her views 
of the case. But he was only half-aware of 
his manner. His thoughts were chiefly 
occupied with wondering why she had held 
back this apparently unimportant piece of 
information, — why it cost her so much effort 
and emotion to give it now ? 

" Was it not strange ?" she said, "^hen she 
had concluded^ taking his hand^ smiling a 
little timidly. 

"Very strange," Anthony said coldly, 
tuming away from the smile. 

" If he comes when I am alone I shall not 
see him." 

" In that, of course, you can do as you 
choose," was the indiflferent reply. 

Jenny hesitated a moment, then she 
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said softly, drawing a little nearer to 
him, — 

" I should like to do as you choose." 

"Thank you/' Anthony replied, politely 
bowing, removing his wife's hand gently from 
his arm, and tuming away. 

Had he really gone, — ^gone without parting 
kiss or word or look ? It seemed impossible. 
Yet, though she stood there pale and faint 
and raotionless for an hour or more, there 
was no returning footstep. 

In what had she erred ?..... She had 
been weak, foolish, and shortsighted, — so 
much was patent at the first glance. It 
would have been better a thousand times to 
have told Anthony at once ; to have refused 
to perceive any want of encouragement, any 
tone of untenderness in him. It was but a 
little seed of misunderstanding that had been 
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sown ; but she had had sufficient experience 
to know how such little seeds take root and 
flourish. 

She blamed herself unsparingly ; but — the 
thought would come — was she alone to 
blame? Had not her error been visited 
somewhat hardly ? Did Anthony know how 
hardly? Could he ever know fully the 
aching misery and doubt and dread that 
began to creep over her as she stood there ? 

Doubt and dread that was not altogether 
groundless. Anthony Rede was a man of 
strong judgment, but woe be to a man if his 
imagination be but a little stronger. What 
becomes of his reasoning power if circumstance 
gives this terrible faculty but a momentas 
predominance 1 More especially will the 
question urge itself if the circumstance in- 
vol\res his emotional nature; and Anthony's 
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nature might have been made up of 
^motion on the moming of this fatal 
day. 

He could do no work, see no fact, realize 
nothing but the cloud that was gathering 
itself together before the face of his moming 
sun. It was merely a cloud : this he acknow- 
ledged. Not a thing to be put into words, 
hardly into thoughts ; but it was a thing to 
cast shadows, to darken the past, and, per- 
haps, the future also. 

He felt none of that irritation that would 
have beset a man of slighter nature in a 
similar case ; neither did he feel any resent- 
ment. Toward Fred Stanier it could hardly 
be said that he felt anything at ali save that 
<5ontempt that he had felt for him from the 
beginning. 

He had never understood him, never for a 
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moment tried to understand him : he was too 
far down in the scale of humanity to be wortK 
wasting thought over. He was certainly act- 
ing in a manner to draw attention now ; and 
it was a very bewildering manner; yet still 
contempt and a desire to ignore him seemed 
stronger than bewilderment. It was not 
possible to ignore the mischief he had done ; 
but he would have been powerless to work 
any mischief of himself. 

It was the fact that it had been done 
through another, and the inexplicable way in 
which that other had been disturbed, and 
moved to act in non-accordance with her own 
straightforward and outspoken nature that 
troubled him. He told himself, and truly^ 
that so sUght a trouble coming to him 
through any one else could hardly have made 
such demands upon his fortitude ; and the 
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demanda grew heavier as the time he spent in 
brooding grew longer. 

He went home to dinner because it was 
dinner-time ; but be was still brooding ; and 
the little thrill that swept through him when 
he caught sight of bis wife standing at the 
window was stifled with an aphorism. " When 
those who smite are those we love, then dò 
the scourges become scorpions." This he said 
to himself, swinging with listless indiflferent 
gait, and cold reserved countenance up the 
garden path. 

Anthony held theories about explanations. 
They were worse than nseless, — ^they were 
unwise, dangerous. No man nor woman ever 
demanded explanation without widening the 
breach that bad before been made. No 
explanation was ever given without feeling of 
soreness and loss of self-respect "It is 
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intolerable/' said one, "after condescending 
to a laborious vindication, to remain wliere we 
were," but Anthony did not believe that it 
was possible so to remain. It was part of his 
belief that if even reconciliation were effected, 
it would only be the surface of things that 
would be reconciled, — ^that undemeath there 
would be misgivings and tacit feelings of non- 
conviction more deeply rooted than before. 

If things were to come right they would 
right themselves without indulgence in the 
expensive " luxury of explanation." So he 
said to himself, assuming an attitude of cour- 
teous half-sad patience towards his wife that 
was altogether incomprehensible. 

An attitude that had nothing in it of which 
she could complain. His attentions at dinner 
were if anything a little more numerous and 
prévenant than usual ; but there was some- 
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thing wanting that had never been wanting 
before. He was not frigid nor silente but 
there was some feeling behind whicK sbe could 
not pass. If her eyes met his there was no 
response to the mute appeal she was conscious 
of making ; no qniet reassuring smile playing 
for ever about his mouth. 

Anthony went into the garden after dinner. 
Ever since their marriage they had been in 
the habit of sauntering up and down t,ogether 
for half-an-hour or so before Anthony went 
back to the mill. 

Such a thing as an invitation had never 
been thought of. Jenny had donned her 
white cotton bonnet hat and stepped out 
through the window, knowing, without think- 
ing, that she was welcome as the sun itself. 
To-day she hesitated, — would Anthony ask 
her to go ! But Anthony had never asked her 
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tefore, — why should lie now ? . . . • And he 
went out alone, and his loneliness turned to 
iunger, and his hunger to pain. 

Was it unnatural that when Anthony carne 
home in the evening there should be change 
in Jenny herself, — that the half-beseeching 
wonder in her eyes should have died* out, 

leaving there a certain look of resolute 
indifference ? And her manner was changed 
too; she was cold, and irritatingly sub- 
missive. 

When Anthony, — ^perhaps relenting a little, 
asked her to play, she rose instantly, and 
walked to the piano with an air of prompt 
obedience that was almost aggravating. And 
her playing did not improve matters. She 
went carefully and mechanically through a 
long tedious sonata ; and was about to begin 
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another, when Anthony said, — drily enough, 
"Thank you, dear, that will do." And na 
music was aaked for the next evening, nor the 
next ; though Jenny waited with almost tear- 
ful tremulousness for the faintest desire. 
And ali day she practised the wistful airs^ 
the plaintive little songs, that were to 
touch him to tendemess when the evening 
carne. 

It would hardly be possible to say which of 
these two people was snflTering the most ; and 
to both of them before three days were over 
the original cause of their snflfering seemed sa 
small, so far away, that it was hardly re- 
membered. If either of them could have lived 
this brief time over again, half-a-dozen kind 
words said kindly would have dispelled the 
doud at once. But there could be no going 
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back, — thôre could only be resolve for the 
future. 

But meantime the present was growing 
darker hour by hour. Had Anthony deceived 
himself? Was it true that **souls never 
touch their objects?" Was it onlyin fancy 
that he had been so completely one with this 
huraan being who had been ali his joy, and 
was fast becoming ali his sorrow ? 

He told himself that he dared not think ; 
but from moming tiU night he did nothing 
else but think. Could it be possible that their 
life was arranging itself on these terms per- 
manently, — that the barriers would continue 
to rise of themselves, until by no effort could 
they ever be put down ? 

Anthony shivered at the thought 

He must do something. He had doubtless 
been to blame hiuiself in some way or other, 
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thougli that way was not quite clear to him. 
An explanation miglit be a thing to be 
dreaded ; but perhaps after ali there were 
other things to be dreaded more. 



CHAPTER IX. 



"AS YOU ARE GREAT BE PITIFULLY GOOD." 



"There are cases of wrecked lives, lost fiMiie, guilt 
which hás been followed by a Tery tempest and "whirlwind 
of shame; yet in which, so far as we can see, there has 
been no precursor in the shape of sins that would naturally 
lead to min. The sky was bright, the horizon clear, and 
without waming the cloud gathered and the storm broke. 
So we say, so we think in our ignorance. So we shall not 
say when the secrets of ali hearts are revealed." 

Notes for the Age, 

" Jenny, I'm going to York," Anthony said, 
coming in suddenly. It was about the middle 
of the aftemoon. 

Jenny was sitting with folded hands in a 
low chair near the window, her face a little 
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screened by the curtain. Outside there was 
sunshine, flowers, shadows, tranquillities. 

" Are you V she said, in odd, listless tones. 
She had been dreaming sadly. She was 
hardly awake yet. 

"Yes, I am/' Anthony replied, watching 
her a little strangely. Was she pretending 
to this indifference, or was it real ? 

There was a momentas silence. Jenny did 
not move, nor look up. Anthony stood 
grasping the back of an unfortunate chair 
that stood in his way, biting his lip, his eyes 
and the upper part of his face calm with the 
cahn that goes before a storm. 

His intentions had been tolerably good 
only two minutes ago, when he entered the 
room ; they were good still ; but he had not 
calculated upon encountering any difficulty 
— least of ali these nameless, impalpable dif- 
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ficulties that he found himself as yet so little 
aWe to deal with or understand. 

" When do you go ?" Jenny asked presently, 
speaking in the same absent manner. 

" This evening/' 

*' And retum to-morrow ?" 

"Perhaps— I can't tell." 

There was another pause. Anthony strug- 
gled hard with the impetuosity that was 
rising within him, impelling him either to 
utter some rash, bitter word, or to leave the 
house without uttering any word at ali. He 
half-regretted that he had adopted this plan 
of leadiíig up to a reconciliation. The joumey 
to York had been talked of some time ; and 
it had been arranged that Jenny was to ac- 
company him. It had occurred to him sud- 
denly that this little break in the ordinary 
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routine of their daily life might be made ta 
advantage now. 

Of course Jenny knew that he had in- 
tended her to go. She had anticipated the 
journey with delight ; and it was the remem- 
brance of this that made her present seeming 
indifference so much harder for Anthony to 
bear, .... If he had only known a little 
more than he did know ! If he could only 
have felt the aching that was crushing ali 
vitality out of her heart ! If he could only 
have believed that one tender, loving word 
would have made her ready to fali at his feet 
for very joy ! 

And yet I am not sure how much of ali this 
he 'knew or did not know. Is there some 
luxury in misunderstanding the people we 
care for most? Is there some yet unex- 
plained oart of a man's nature that finds 
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actual pleasure in the mingling of love and 
pain ? 

No man argues the question for himself at 
the moment when such argument would be of 
service. Anthony Rede was hardly conscious 
that any such question might be raised. At 
present he tried to think only of what would 
be vvisest, best. It was unfortunate that at 
that moment latent impulse was working 
another way. 

Jenny^s sad dreaminess had passed a way 
now. Her eyes were still cast down, but 

there was colour on her cheek, and her heart 
was beating quickly. She was beginning to 
feel a little resentment. Anthony was hard 
— too hard. She had been to blame, but she 
had not deserved such punishment as this. 
If he should go away, and leave her there 
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alone, she thought she could neither forget 
nor forgive. 

She broke the insupportable silence at last, 

" Are you going to York on business ?" she 
asked, and there was a sharp and strangely 
unnatural ring in the intonation of her voice. 

" I have business there," was the guarded 
reply. 

Then Anthony made a great and evident 
effort. 

" I thought, perhaps, you would Hke to go 
with me — ^you spoke of doing so ?" he said, and 
if his tone was a little restrained, as of one 
speaking with diflBculty, it was not harsh, nor 
quite emotionless. 

Was there suflBcient emotion to be disturb- 
ing ? A hot, crimson flush that might have 
been of pain, or might have been of pleasure 
surged up over Jenny's face and forehead. 
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Her lips quivered a líttle, but no words would 
come. Love, anger, forgiveness, yeaming, 
were striiggling within her; and the strife 
was too great for instant expression. She 
could not trust herself to speak. If only 
Anthony would have seen ! 

But Anthony did not see. Her silence, her 
unresponsiveness to the effort that had cost 
so much, smote him like a blow, blinding him 
for the moment to any higher sense of right or 
duty. His impulse was latent no longer, 
though his outward man was still calm, stiU 
strong and self-reatrained. 

" Don't force yourself into compliance/' he 
said in cool, deliberate tones. ** It was only 
a whim of mine. I shall pack my bag at 
once, and go back to work till train-time. I 
may as well say good-bye now." 

He held out his hand, he stooped and 
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kissed her forehead, lightly and coldly ; and 
then with firm decisive step lie tumed 
avvay. 

He was pale and sick at heart as he went 
back along the road by the river side. His 
first thought had been wisest. It would 
have been better, infinitely better to have 
waited patiently. Now he would have to 
begin it ali over again, and to begin lower 
down than before. 

It was terribly painful to him to think 
over the past few days. It seemed to him 
that there could never again be that harmony 

between himself and his wife that there 
would have been if this jarring note had 
never been struck. He was going away 
from her now, and his heart softened toward 
her at every step ; yet he never thought of 
going back. What would be the use ? There 
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was a greater distance between tliem than 
any distance of miles. 

Yet more and more he found that attitude 
of firmness and decision diflScult to maintain. 
He opened his books, he worked for awhile 
desperately, but the double strain of work- 
ing hard at one thing, thinking intensely of 
another, was too much, even for him. His 
dark sallow face began to look fevered ; his 
eyes were flashing restlessly, a crimson spot 
began to burn just beneath them, Yet he 
worked. Then he looked up at the clock, — 
it was a quarter to six. The trairi would 
be due in fifteen minutes. Suddenly his 
head fell forward on his hands, he cried out 
softly to himself, " Jenny, Jenny, my little 
one, I cannot go.'' 

The traiu carne up, — Anthony could hear 
it quite distinctly. There was a shriek, a 
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rumbling sound as it went over the bridge ; 
then ali was quiet again. The mill had 
stopped for the day ; the waggons were 
housed ; the men were going homeward, — 
only one remained, waiting till Anthony had 
done his work. 

Anthony was conscious of none of these 
things. He stood there still, with his head 
bowed on his hands, thinking, regretting, 
suffering. He looked up at last, and saw with 
surprise that it was already twilight. There 
was a great silence over the world when he 
went out. Dark shadows hung low upon 
the river, upon the pasture-lands on the 
other side. The folds and curves of the tall 
hills were softened into newer and more 
picturesque beauty; groups of trees were 
looming up weirdly against the sky, purple 
black clouds were sweeping along the edge 
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of the upland. It was an hour and a scene 
to give to thought a depth beyond thought. 
One of those moments when " space widens 
in the soul/' through no effort of oiirs. High 
moments that bring out in painful relief 
any lowness, or narrowness, or ugliness that 
mars the life we are living. 

Sometimes we see the naked truth with 
a weak little sigh of regret, or a passing 
thought of the force of circumstance, or 
it may be that we attain to the forming of a 
resolution. 

At another time a higher chord is struck, 
a whole set of dormant sympathies are 
quickened into life, — sympathies betokening 
the diviner element in man. It seems im- 
possible to us that we should ever go back 
into that narrow groove of thought and life 
again. We make no plans nor rules now, 
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we are beyond the need of them, The new 
influence is so deep, pervades us so thoroughly, 
that we make no provision for the loss of it. 
It will doubtless be sufficient for us. It 
will enter into the outer life as it has entered 
into the inner. We look back upon the 
errors and blindnesses and perversities of the 
past as if they had been the characteristics 
of some other life. 

" We touch on our dead selves, nor shun to do it, 
Being other." 

• 

The little scene that had been so painful 
in the afternoon carne to Anthony s mind — 
yet very dimly — as he neared the gate that 
led up to his own house ; it seemed strangely 
far oflf and imimportant. He was conscions 
of a sting somewhere. He had been narrow 
and hard ; he had acted according to the 
instincts of some lower and hardly compre- 
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hensible nature within him, he had been 
blamable in every way. Yet it was no 
weak, fretfiil blame that he cast upon him- 
self : and he entered into no details, past or 
future. There was a light in the drawing- 
room window on the top of the hill. His wife 
was there. Was she beginning to hate him 
for his cruel love ? He smiled a little at 
the thought. A man who can fuUy trust 
himself, his own intentions, seldom distresses 
himself much as to the intentions of others. 
Perhaps this very confidence ensures his 
being met half-way. 

He was about to turn. Looking up the 
valley he could see the lights at Stonebrig 
Station. There was a dark mist of foliage 
between, lines of black hedge-rows, a figure 
coming along the road at a rapid pace ; a 

VOL. n. 14 
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voice in the darkness saying, **I knew it 
was your footstep." 

It was the voice of Charlotte Stanier : 
but not her natural voice. It was even 
harder than usual, but less quick and shrill, 
more firm and deliberate. 

"Mrs. Stanier!" Anthony said with not 
very pleasant surprise as he opened the gate. 
Then he added more courteously, " You are 
coming up to Swallowfields V 

" I was intending it," she said firmly as 
they turned up under the trees. 

Anthony made some remark about the 
fineness of the weather, Mrs. Stanier made 
a brief reply ; then they walked in silence 
to the edge of the lawn. 

" Where does that road lead to V Charlotte 
askéd suddenly, pointing to a path, that 
went up by the end of the house. 
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" Into the orchard,'' Anthony replied. 

" Would you mind walking there with me 
a few minutes ?" she said, in a peculiar reso- 
lute manner that betrayed some strong^ 
motive for the request. 

" Certainly not," was the reply ; " but had 
we not better go indoors T* 

'^ No — I can say what^I have to say better 
in the darkness/' 

The orchard gate was open ; the white 
bloom had gone from the apple-trees ; there 
were two or three stars twinkling in the blue 
ether ; in the distance, over where the quaint 
old town lay, there was a young, bright 
sickle-shaped moon. 

There was an opening between the trees^ 
disclosing the wide valley, and the undulat- 
ing landscape that lay on the other side.. 
Charlotte stood there, — in silence for a mo 

14—2 
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ment or two. Anthony was thinking to 
himself what an odd person she was, and 
wishing much that she had chosen some 
other evening for her mysterious visit. 

" Do you know that my husband is ill ?" 
she asked abruptly after a time. 

" No : I had not heard of it. I hope 
it is nothing serious V Anthony said, with 
a proper amount of interest. 

'* It may be ; or it may not. . . . He was 
deUrious last night." 

" Indeed ! I'm sorry to hear that." 

There was a little pause. ÂDthony was 
still wondering, — "Can I help you in any 
way V* he asked at last. 

*' Yes ; I think you can." 

Charlotte's tone was growing more intense, 
and betrayed that, in some way or other, she 
was exerting her fullest stiength. 
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" Then tell me what I can do at once V 
Anthony said, speaking kindly eiiough now. 

Charlo tte's face seemed to grow paler as 
she raised it a little ; her features seemed 
sharper ; her eyes flashed, though there was 
so little light for them to reflect. 

" Ia the first place, you can listen to me," 
she said. 

Her breath carne heavily, rapidly. She 
was evideutly unable to say more just then. 

Presently she spoke again, with terrible 
eflfort : — 

"I have come here with my hiisband'8 
knowledge ; I hardly know whether I can add 
with his consent. Çe asked me to come, 
prayed me to come ; then he begged me not 
to do so." 

** But, if he is delirious V 

" He was delirous last night, — it was the 
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delirium of hysteria, brought on by an over- 
wrought mind. He has been quite himself 

to-day Weak perhaps, — weak in body 

and mind." 

Another brief silence carne between ; thea 
she began afresh,-her voice, her whole 
manner betraying that her nature was still 
strained to the utmost tension : — 

" You oflfered to help me. Can you not see 
the sort of help I am needing ?" she asked, 
with a kind of fretfulness — perhaps assumed 
to conceal distress. "You know the past, 
that terrible scandal. Had you no auspiciou ? 
Did the thought never cross your mind that 
Abel Kirke died innocent and injured ?'' 

It was Anthony's tum to be struck into 
silence now, a long silence, wherein he scarcely 
seemed to breathe. 

For a time the indignation within him was 
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roused till it was almost beyond his control. 
But he remembered that it was a woman who 
stood before him — ^the wife of the man who 
had, doubtless, done the wrong that had been 
laid to Abel Kirke's charge ; he remembered, 
too, that she had come there of her own 

will When he spoke again, it was in 

the gentlest, most pitying tone he could com- 
mand. 

" Mrs. Stanier, don^t say another word of 
this to-night. I think I can understand ; I 
shall try to understand. It is " 

Charlotte interrupted him. 

*' I have a good many words to say, Mr. 
Rede, and you must please listèn to me." 

She was speaking more gently now ; per- 
haps a touch of her deep humiliation was 
stealing into her voice. 

" I had arranged ali I wanted to say," she 
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continued, *' ali, down to the very words T 
wanted to use. But I might as well have 
done nothing. It has ali gone from me. . . . 
You must take the truth as you can get 
it. 

"But I know the truth now/* Anthony 
urged. "I don't want any details, not at 
present." 

" You would prefer having them from my* 
husband ? It is natural. But if I ask you — 
for my sake — to hear me speak, ínstead of 
him, you will do so, will you not ? He is 
not equal, physically nor mentally, to a scene 
like this. It would kill him, or destroy his 

reason He came here the other day 

to tell your wife himself, and could not utter 

a single word You don't know what 

we have suffered, even during the past 
twenty-four hours. I only leamt the truth 
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last night,— learnt it first from words uttered 

in a state of half-consciousness I 

have learnt more since ; he has kept nothing 

back I am not going to offer an ex- 

cuse for him, — not one. He has hardly ex- 
cused himself, though he has tried to explain. 
Nor am I going to ask mercy atr your hands. 
You must do what seems good to you. Let 
the truth be known when you like, and as 
widely as you like ; and take what other 
steps you think proper. He would bear a 
trial scene in a court far better than he would 

bear a personal interview with you 

We shall remain in the neighbourhood till 
you decide what to do. Let us know when 
you have decided, will you? The strain, 
the suspense will be agony to him." 

Anthony's first impulse was to declare that 
there need be no more strain, no more Buffer- 
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ing, of any kind that he could help, because 
of thia long-past sin. It had been confessed, 
and it was not for him to inquire whether it 
had been repented of. 

But, thinking of the past, of the old man 
who had gone to his grave with the stain of 
an uncommitted sin resting upon his náme — 
a name that even his child could hardly dare 
to breathe in any hearing but her own, — 
thinking of these things, it seemed to Anthony 
not wise to trust this impulse towards instant 
forgiveness. 

It would be better to accept the course 
Mrs. Stanier had iraplied. It would be a 
pain to him to send her away without comfort 
of any kind ; but he could hardly avoid the 
pain. 

" I fear I must do as you say, Mrs. Stanier," 
he said gently. '*We must think it o ver. 
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my wife and I Will you go in now ? 



or " 



" No : I cannot. I must go back home 
at once. Can you not imagine what we must 
be enduring ? . . . You will let us know at 
once what you mean to do ?" 

" You shall know to-night/' Anthony said. 
And Charlottd, hurrying back to Stonebrig 
Heights knew that he would keep his word. 
He would have accompanied her, but she 
refused to allow him to do so. 

He remained standing just where she had 
left him. It was impossible for him fully to 
■comprehend the thing that he had heard. 
He could believe in Fred Stanier's weakness, 
his guilt, but he was altogether at a loss 
when he endeavõured to discover the motive 
that could have led to such guilt. This 
motive occurred to him, but he put the idea 
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away contemptuously. It was inadequate, — 
miserably inadequate. But he was judgíng 
from the point of view natural to himself, 
— it was impossible for him to stoop, — even 
for the moment, — to the line of vision natural 
to Fred Stanier. 

A line of vision so narrow in its range 
that the smallest object in the foreground 
of his own life threw ali other objects into 
some misty background that he found him- 
self unable to make out. The magnitude of 
any event was measured by its power to 
affect him. 

The subtlest social undercurrent was under- 
stood, and made available if it could bear 
him, but ever so little, in the way he would 
go ; or grieved and fretted over if it seemed 
likely to bear him but ever so little out 
of it. What people would say of him, think 
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of him^ was beyond ali doubt the ruling 
motive of his life. His love — if it could be 
so called— for Jenny Kirke, had for once 
elevated him above his motive, perhaps 
above himself. He had never been able to 
comprehend the influences by which he had 
been so strangely swayed at that time. He 
had been carried beyond his depth ; and 
though it had been pleasant to be so carried, 
it was more natural to find himself once 
more under his own guidance. 

A secondary motive — who eould doubt 
it ; some may say, who would blame it ? — 
was a strong appreeiation of the good things 
that this world has to afford : and to a man 
whose means were sadly insufficient to gratify 
such appreeiation, it was but natural that 
his choice of a wife should not be made 
with an eye altogether single. He had told 
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himself, and perhaps with truth, that the 
fact that Jenny was not likely to be portion- 
less had ceased to influence him as he had 
learnt to love her for herself ; and that she 
had, — by her own mistaken attitude toward 
him, — begun to weary his love before he knew 
that she would be penniless. 

He had hardly acknowledged to himself 
that this latter fact had given any impetus 
to his desire for freedom, or that he had 
received any second impetus on the appear- 
ance of Charlotte Kabury. He only remem- 
bered now a time of irresolution and weak- 
ness and misery. A time of sleepless nights 
and fretful days ; and a consequent result 
of fever and bUndness. His consciousness of 
Jenny 's intenso love for him, his knowledge 
of other people's consciousness of the same 
act, his inexplicable sensitiveness as to the 
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thoughta and words and looks of these same 
" other people/' had wrought upoa his brain 
by constant brooding, until it is no exaggera- 
tion whatever to say that he was the subject 
of mania. 

Allthis he had confessed to his wife, con- 
fessing at the same time his inabiiity to 
understand the state of mind he had been 
in at the time when the terrible temptation 
carne to him so suddenly. 

Charlotte Stanier, repeating his confession 
to Anthony Rede, had not said ali that she 
might have said in exculpation of her hus- 
band's crime, It might be that she had 
been too much distressed and unnerved to 
feel the fuU value of the extenuating çir- 
cumstances. She knew that the wroug had 
not been a premeditated one. That his in- 
tention had been puré up to the moment 
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when he discovered at the old Hall that 
he had in his haste seized upon a wrong 
rouleau of coin. 

He was not, like Abel Kirke, in the habit 
of keeping his money tied in paper parcels ; 
but that day, having received his quarter's 
salary, he had, by the merest chance, tied up 
two ; the one to be sent to Nathan Boulby ; 
the other, and less valuable one, to be sent 
in similar manner to a person to whom he was 
so far indebted. He had, purposely to pre- 
vent mistake, wrapped them in diflferent 
kinds of paper ; but owing to his hurry, and to 
the dim Hght from the landing thrown across 
his room, he had snatched the wrong one, — a 
mistake he perceived in a moment when he 
saw the packet in the fuUer light of the 
lamp at the old Hall. 

Simultaneously, as it seemed to him, there 
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carne a whole train of suggestion, startling, 
forceful, oveipowering ; but satanically clear 
and plausible. 

Thinking over it afterward, he saw that 
his weakened or diseased imagination had 
been so completely occupied with the novelty 
and subserviency of the ideas suggested, that 
he had been altogether unable to perceive 
the wrong and danger of entertaining them, 
even for a moment. But the whole aíFair 
was momentary, the suggestion, the tempta- 
tion, the entering into the temptation. The 
latter might be said to be instantaneous. 
He, had, so to speak, been startled into it 
by Abel Kirke^s unexpected return. His 
experience for some hours afterward must 
have been as that of the man who has 
murdered his friend by a blow given in a 
moment of irritation. 

VOL. II. 15 
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There was this difference, — within a reason- 
able time Fred Stanier might, without humi- 
liation, have confessed his mistake, it vVas one 
that any man might have fallen into. When 
he left the old Hall there was in his brain 
somethÍDg that was almost an intention of 
returning, either within the hoiir or so that 
yet remained before AbeFs bed-time, or early 
in the morning before he shoiild have started 
on his joumey. 

But he passed the hour otherwise. He 
thought afterward that he had passed part of 
it in fighting with temptation, — he should 
rather have said with the better angel who 
f ought with him to the last . 

There was no more fighting when once he 
had entered his home. Maria was persuaded 
to join in a game or two of êcarté, Horatia 
sat down to the piano, and Fred soothed his 
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train with the fumes of a choice cigar — an 
indulgence not often permitted in Miss 
Stanier^s pretty drawing-room. 

It was a comfortable kind of evening. Fred 

« 

«njoyed it, and began to feel as if he had a 
right to this sort of natural sympathy and 
€onsolation, after the wearying mental torture 
he had gone through. 

When he again found himself alone he had 
an easier time òf it. Supposing the worst, 
that the thing he had done should be brought 
home to him, there was still the actual fact 
of mistake to fali back upon. íío one need 
know that he had found out the mistake for 
himself. 

But if events should foUow each other in 
natural sequence, there was no likelihood 
of any such untoward thing. He did not. 

15—2 
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bring out these natural sequences in detailed 
form. 

He surmised vaguely how discoveiy woiild 
take place ; how suspicion would foUow — the 
merest whispered suspicion, but enough to 
justify him in breaking off the çngagement 
that existed between himself and the (Jaughter 
of the suspected man. 

That better influence had ceased altogether 
to trouble him now. It was a matter of ex- 
pediency, and the force of expedieney was 
large to him. 

Now, as ever, he saw nothing but himself. 
Himself had tied this Gordian knot ; himself 
would act the part of Alexander, as well as 
that of Gordius. 

Of what foUowed, — of how he bore him- 
self— 
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" In the toils 
Of those twin serpents, Sin and Suffering/' 

I need not write fuUy. Sometimes suffering 
consequent upon sin is of a Jiind to excite 
not only sympathy, not only pity : it demanda 
respect, almost admiration. 

But Fred Stanier's suffering had not been 
of this kind. He had been very cautious in 
setting the whisper abroad, trusting to no 
one'8 tact in this matter but his own ; yet 
neither tact nor caution had availed to hinder 
the whisper from rising louder and louder. 
He had listened with uneasiness, as well as 
surprise ; but his uneasiness had not been of 
the conscience. 

It had yielded no fruit, save a little idle 
fretting, a little idle blaming of the world, 
and of the events which had led him into such 
evil case. 
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He had never realized, or, at auy rate, had 
never believed, that suspicion attached in any 
significant degree to his own name ; but, as 
he came to perceive the terrible consequences 
that followed the suspicion attached to aii- 
other, his idle fretting had givea place to 
something very like remorso, and" the last sad 
consequence of ali had unhinged him in a 
manner that he could hardly be said to have 
recovered from even yet. 

It was Pr. Johnson who said that *' sick- 
ness makes a villain of a man," but it requires 
a man of some physical power to reap the 
aftermath of villany with success. 

Fred Stanier had not nearly suflScient 
stamina to make a thoroughly bad man. His 
nerves had given way under the first severe 
strain. 

The very possession of a secret so terrible 
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had involved a tension of mind to which he 
was not equal ; it was a secret that made him 
wretched either to keep or to disclose. This 
wretchedness had pursued him, over-mastered 
him. It was his Nemesis, thoiigh he knew it 
not 

He was pacing up and down his roora 
now, awaiting another and more terrible 
avenger. 

As I write, a sweet story comes to me, with 
màny words of wisdom and understanding 
mingled with the sweetness, — these among 
others : — 

** The crimes that people commit are not 
ali done in a minute ; they seem to come ii;ito 
existence little by little — one by one — small 
selfish considerations, jars, vanities, indo- 
lences ; they do not even come to a climax 
always. It is not a consoling reflection that 
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the sum of the evil done by a reapectable 
easy-going life inay be greater in the end, 
perhaps, than that of many a disaatrous 
career/' 

Something like this passed through An- 
thony Rede's brain as he stood on the orchard 
slope. This thing had perhaps been done 
suddenly at the last ; but the doer's whole 
life had tended to that one hour. 

Anthony did not think harshly oí that life 
now. AU vice was pitiable to him, — a thing 
to call up grief and sorrow, rather than harsh 
judgment. 

He could forgive a sin, though he often 
found it hard to forgive a foUy. He re- 
called to himself Fred's early youth, his sur- 
roundings ; he remembered him a beautiful 
child, fatherless and motherless, flattered and 
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petted at home, flattered and petted abroad ; 
trained, elevated, nowhere. 

Could he ever have had even a glimpse of 
human nature at its best ? Could he know 
how mean meanness was, how base was base- 
ness ? 

Was it not natural that he should be one 
of those in whom any feelings save the most 
selfish have " a perpetuai struggle for exist- 
ence." 

So Anthony was thinking as he went in- 
doors. The room was dim and a little chilly. 
There was an untasted cup of tea on the table. 
Jenny was standing by the mantel-shelf ; she 
had been leaning her head on it sadly, and 
there had been tears on her face not so long 
ago. 

She had been * very pale too, but Anthony 
saw a crimson colour flushing up to her fore- 
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héad. Soft wistful eyes were raised under 
heavy white lids ; and two repentant hands 
were held out beseechingly . . . No- 
thing was said. There was a little sob of joy, 
a loving, forgiving caress ; then a time of si - 
lence. 

Anthony could have stood there sileutly for 
hours. He knew that misunderstanding had 
passed away ; that love and faith, and tender- 
ness and trust, had come back. And even 
then he felt a little gleam of satisfaction that 
there had been no explanation ; that the soul 
of each had gravitated toward the other of 
necessity. 

It seemed to him that they were nearer 
than ever now — so near that they could under- 
stand each other without words ; at any rate, 
without fatal words of accrusation and de- 
fence. 
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It was Jenny who broke the silence. She 
looked up, smilinjç sweetly, yet a little sadly, 
perhaps. 

" I knew you wouldn't go/' she said, but 
not confidently. 

" Did you T Anthony replied, drawing her 
closer to him. "Then you knew me better 
than I knew myself." 

" You meant to go T 

" I'm afraid I did, at first." 

"Onlyat íirst T 

" Only at first." 

" That was what I meant. ... I 
knew you couldn't go after three or four 
hours." 

" So you made yourself quite comfortable," 
Antbony said ; *^ only you forgot your tea, and 
let the fire go out, and didn't open the piano, 
and spoilt your eyes.'' 
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" And what did you do T 

" I ? Oh, I made out some invoices." 

" They will be fuU of mistakes," 

But there were graver matters than these 

to be talked over. Anthony was very cau- 

tious in his manner of disclosing the truths 

he had leamt. Jenny'8 emotional nature had 

been over-wrought already, and he would not 

have put it to the test of a second strain so 

soon, but for his promise to Mrs. Stanier. But 

Jenny listened very calmly. Her quick, deep- 

drawn manner of breathing alone showed how 

much she was stirred by the strange tidings. 

Strange, and yet not strange. After the 

first moment or two, she felt that she had 

known it ali before ; that she had never been 

successful in her endeavours to put away 

suspicion of Fred Stainer ; never in her 

own heart believed fully and truly the thing 
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that she imagined every one else had be- 
lieved. 

Yet the certainty was overwhelming in its 
weight of joy. She buried her face on her 
husband^s shoulder, and sobbed distressingly ; 
and for a while he made no effort to restrain 
her. 

Then he told her more — told her how the 
wretched secret had preyed upon Fred's mind 
until his health had given way, and how he 
had betrayed himself in a moment of delirium. 
And how they were suffering — not only the 
man who had sinned, but his wife, who hated 
the sin, and who, in the honesty of her nature, 
had doubtless insisted upon the confession 
which she had forced herself to make with her 
own lips. 

Jenny heard and understood, but she did 
not quite understand the tone her husband 
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was taking. She had no instant impulse to- 
ward fôrgiveness, certainly not toward any 
forgiveness that implied concealment of this 
tardy confession. She wished for no revenge 
— for nothing but justice ; justice to the 
memory of the dead. 

" And it is because of that, dear/' Anthony 
said, in reply to her spoken thought, " be- 
cause he is dead, that I think we should not 
be wronging him were we to sink the lower 
quality of justice toward him in the higher 
one of mercy toward the living. 



" *The greatest attribute of Heaven is mercy ; 
And *tis the crown of justice, and the glory 
Where it may kUl with right, to save with pity. 



» » 



" I pity his wife more than him," Jenny 
said. 

" I pity them both," Anthony replied, 
" and I can understand why you are finding 
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it a little hard to do so just at first. But I 
know you will come to think as I do presently. 
You must remember, dear, that except so far 
as the Staniers and ourselves are concemed, 
this • matter is forgotten everywhere ; and, 
even at the time wheh it was most rife, 
opinion was by no means so unanimous as you 
appear to think. And * He that dies pays ali 
debts/ You knew nothing of the reaction 
that folio wed after, — after you left Cleveden ; 
though you might have inferred it from the 
kindness of everybody now, — their goodwill 
expressed when you came back to the neigh- 

bourhood I think — taking the lowest 

motive — it would do us no good, dear, were 
we to insist upon the truth being known ; 
and we cannot oalculate upon the more or less 
of hãrm that it might do to the Staniers." 
Jenny was yielding to conviction, — or per- 
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haps to something more feminine than con- 
viction. She had knowD sorrow and suffering 
herself ; and — 

'' The woman could not be of nature's making, 
Whom, being kind, her miseiy made not kinder." 

" You must do what you think best," she 
said. " I know it will be as you say — I shall 
come to think as you think by-and-by. It is 
a little hard at present, because I have never 
forgotten. Till quite lately I used to dream 
day and night of something happening like 
this, some disclosure that would take away ali 
tlie weight and the shame. You don't know 
what it has been to me." 

" But it can never be the same again V 

'* No ; never/' 

They stood talking a little longer, — An- 
thony pleading^ Jenny softening to his plead- 
ing ; and then Anthony went out to fulfil his 
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promise. The manner of its fulfilment had 
been suggested by Jenny herself. She had 
written a note, to which Anthon/s signature 
as well as hers had been appended, It was a 
veiy brief note, and human, but snfl&ciently 
forgiving. Half-an-hour later it was left, with- 
out any message, at Stonebríg Heights, 
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After the storm and the tempest, sunshine 
comes and peace ; after the dreary winter 
come bud and bloom and the singing of 
birds. Green leaves whisper wh era the dry 
boughs had quivered ; and streams that had 
blackened at the touch of the ice-king — 

" Make sweet mosic with the enamell^d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge." 

To nature that is human each change comes 
also in its time and season. "A time to 
weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to monm, 
and a time to dance/' But of the coming and 
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going of these tinsíes we know nothing. They are 
obedient unto laws that no man may discover. 
Some men tiy, and fail, and then shriek aloud, 
" There is no law at ali.'* Is this one of the 
fantastic tFÍcks that make the angels weep ? 

Fred Stanier has regained health and calm 
in the westem city where he dwells to-day. 
He remembers now and then the sins and 
follies of his youth, even as do other men ; 
but his life is a busy one, and his wife and his 
little children make his home pleasant, so 
that there is no room for memory to play any 
undue part. Mrs. Clarke has lived with them 
since her husband died, and Stonebrig Heights 
is let to strangers. 

Horatia and Maria Stanier still live at the 
Poplars, still give croquet parties in the 
season. Horatia sweeps about the garden, 
elegant, patronizing, gracious, infallible. Now 
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and then she is a little caustic^ but in the 
politestway. And her fine irony- 

" Which, like the polished lazor keen, 
Wounds with a touch thafs neither felt noi seen,'' 

is often so sweetly uttered that the wound is 

not discovered till afterwards Neither 

she nor Maria ever knew anything of what 
Fred terms to himself his « fit of insanity ;" 
and perhaps it was well : the knowledge 
would have been a great grief to them, — 

People say that Maria is about to be married. 
She is still pretty, sparkhng, and epigram- 
matic. 

Rachel Rede's story is triste, as it has been 
ali through. Someone said yesterday that 
she was looking brighter than she used to do ; 
and that she was not so shy, nor so silent. 
But it is quite possible that the new bravery 
is rising out of new need for it. Mrs. Erede's 
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healtli hafl given way, and she is very fretfiil 
and irritable at times ; and Eachers days are 
passed for the most part in a darkened sick 
room now. Yet she does not seem to need 
pity, and that perhaps is why none is given 
to her. 

People do not look under coquettish hats 
for a bowed head, nor into smiling faces sur^ 
rounded with muslin flowers and lace for 
sadness and pathos. 

Of Anthony Rede and his "wife but little 
more need be said. Their life is a happy one, 
and a loving one ; and there is a fulness and 
a completeness about it that has sprung from 
sometliing at once higber and deeper than 
mere human love. They grow together as 
those only can grow who set before themselves 
the higbest standards. 

It may be that their life is not cloudless, 
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but the clouds do not come from within, nor 
from eaeh other. 

The understanding between them was not 
perfected at once. There was many a little 
hour of trial ; but the trying was also 
strengthening, and ceased. wben there was 
no further need of it. The nature in both 
iô exalted, and the old loving and lovable 
human traits shine out ali the more strongly 
because of the exaltation. 

People feel better and happier only for 
having been near them, and the loving-kind- 
ness that is in the atmosphere about them is 
like the genius in a põem, — something that 
can be felt and enjoyed by everyone, but 
defined by no one ; something that atones 
for ali defects, heightens ali graces, and is 

acknowledged without . any word of asser- 
tion. 
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They are growing still, both of them. 
Humility, "the last acquired virtue of the 
Christian/' is bufc now beginning to be visible 
in the look and manner of Anthony Rede. It 
speaks more certainly than anytbing else 
could speak of the reality of his life. But 
it is a very doubtful virtue in the eyes of the 
world. 



To-day the sun is shining ; there are chil- 
dren flitting about the lawn at Swallow- 
fields ; a bright-eyed boy running with handa 
fuU of hawthom-bloom ; and a tiny fair-haired 
girl who has hardly yet leamt to run. Under 
a group of trees a happy mother is sitting ; 
and near her sits her husband, who has been 
reading aloud. The book is lying open on his 
knee; and he is looking thoughtfully away 
beyond the little figures that pass before 
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him. When he takes up the book again it is 
to read a passage he had read before : — 

" Grow old along with me I 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the âist was made : 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith * A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half : trust God : see ali, nor be a&aid f 



THE END. 
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FoRBES (Archibald). 

80LDIEBINO AND SCBIBBLIira A Series of Sketchos* 
Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

FOTHERGILL (JeSSIE). 

A Romance. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 



FowLE (Kev. T. W.), M.A. 

THE BEGONCILIATION OF BEIIOION AIH) SCIENCE. 

Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the 
Being of Christ. Demy Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Fraser (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian 

Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF BTEBUNO AND INDIAN BTTFEE 
CUBBENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values 
from One iFarthing to One Hundred Thousand Ponnds, and at 
Rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from 1«. 9d. to 
2«. dd. per Rupee. Royal Svo. lOa. 6d. 

Frere (Sir H. Bartle E.), G.C.B., G.C.S.L, ete. 

THE THBEATENED FAIQNE IN BENOAL; How it may be 
Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in índia Prevented. Being 
No. 1 of "Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs." Crown Svo. 
With 3 Maps. 58. 

Friswell (J. Hain). 

THE BETTEB SELF. Essays for Home Life. Crown Svo. 6$. 

Cfenfenfe ;— Beginning at Home— The Girls at Home — ^Thê 
Wife*8 Mother — ^Pride in the Family — Discontent and Grumbling 
— ^Domestic Economy — On Keeping People Down — Likes and 
Dislikes— On Falling Out— Peace. 

ONE OF TWO; or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown Svo. 
With a Frontispiece. 3«. Gd. 
Being a Volume of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Gardner ( Jolm), M.D. 

LONOEVITT; THE MEANS OF FBOLONOINO LIFE AFTER 
MIDDLE AOE. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown Svo. 48. 

Garrett (Edward). 

BY STILL WATEBS. A Story for Quiet Hours. Crown Svo. 
With Seven Blnstrations. 68. 
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GiBBON (Charles). 

FOB LACE OF GOLD. Crown Svo. With a Frontispiece. Ss. Gd. 

BOBIN OBAY. Crown Svo. With a Frontispiece. 38. 6d. 
Thè above Volumes form part of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

GiLBERT (Mrs.) 

MBS. OIIBEBT, FOBMEBLY ANN TAYLOB, AUTOBIO- 
OBAPHT AND OTHEB MEHOBIALS OF. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. In 2 vols. Post Svo. With 2 Steqf Portraits and 
several Wood Engravings. 24«. 

GoDKiN (James). 

THE BELIOIOUS HISTOBY OF IBELAND : Primitive, Papal, 
and Protestant. Inclnding the Evangelical Missions, Catholic 
Agitations, and Churoh Progress of the last half Century. 1 vol. 
Svo. 12a. 

GoDWiN (William). 

WILIIAM GODWIN : his Friend'8 Contemporânea. By C. 
Kegan Paul. 2 vols, Demy Svo. With Portraits. 

THE GENIUS OF GHBISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays 
never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan 
Paul. 1 vol. Crown Svo. 78. Qd, 

ê 

GoETZE (Capt. A. von), Captam of the Prussian Corps 

of Engineers attached to the Engineer Committee, and Instructor 
at the Military Academy. 

OFEBATIONS OF THE GEBMAN ENGINEEBS DTJBING THE 
WAB OF 1870-1871. Published by Authority, and in accordance 
with Oficial Doouments. Translated from the German by 
Colonel G. Graham, V.C, C.B., R.E. Demy Svo. Cloth. With 
6 large Maps. 2l8, 

Goodman (Walter). 

CITBA, THE PEABL OF THE ANTILLES. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

GossE (Edmimd W.) 

ON VIOL AND FLTTTE. With Title-page specially designed 
by William B. Soott Crown Svo. 5«. 

Granville (A. B.), M.D., F.E.S., etc. 

AUTOBIOGBAFHT OF A. B. ' GBANVILIE, F.B.S., eto. 
Edited, with a brief account of the concluding years of his life, by 
his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. With a Portrait. 32«. 

Gray (Mrs. Kussell). 

LISETTE'S VENTTJBE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 21«. 
B 6 
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Gbeen (T. Bowden). 

FBAOMENTS OF THOITOHT. Dedicated by permission to the 
Poet Laureate. Crown 8yo. Is. 6d, 

Greenwood (James), " The Amateur Casual." 

IN STRANOE GOKPANT; or, The Note Book of a Boying 
Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6$. 

Gret (John), of Dilston. 

JOHir QiKEY (of DilBton): MEMOntS. By Josephine E. 
Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

Grifpith (Eev. T.), A.M., Prebendary of St Paurs. 

STUDIES OF THE DIVIITE HASTES. Demy Syo. 128. 

Griffiths (Captain Arthur). 

THE QXTEEirs SHILLINO. A Novel. 2 vols. 2l8. 

MEM0BIAL8 OF MILIBANE, AND GHAÍPTEBS IN FBISON 
HISTOBY. 2 vols. PostSvo. 2l8. With lUustrations. 

Gruner (M. L.) 

STUDIES OF BIAST FITENAGE PHENOMENA. Translated 
by L. D. B. Gordon, F.B.S.E., F.G.S. Demy Svo. Is. ed. 

GuRNET (Eev.. Archer Thompson). 

WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEEB. A Mission of Instruction 
and Snggestion. 1 vol. Crown Svo. 68. 

FIRST FRINCIFLES IN CHTJBGH AND STATE. Demy Svo. 
Sewed. l8. 6d, 

Haeckel (Professor Emst), of the University of Jena. 

THE HISTOBY OF CBEATI0N. A Popular Acoount of the 
Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the 
Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Transla- 
tion revised by E. Ray Lankester, M.A\ With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both planta and 
animalfi. 2 vols. Post Svo. * 

THE HISTOBY OF THE EVOIUTION OF MAN. Translated 
by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (University of New 
York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Poet Svo. 

Harcourt (Capt. A. F. P.) 

THE SHAKESPEARE AB60SY: Containingmnchofthewealth 
of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and 
classified. Crown Svo. 68. 
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Haweis (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

SFEEGH IN SEASON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

THOUOHTS FOB THE TIMSS. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7a. 6d. 

XTNSEGTARIAir FAMILY FBATEBS, for Moming and Even- 
ing for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
Square crown 8vo. 38. 6íí. 

Hawthorne (Julian). 

BBESSANT. A Bomance. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2l8. 
IDOLATBY. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 21«. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). 

NATHANIEL HAWtHORNE. A Memoir, with Stories now 
first published in this country. By H. A. Page. Post Svo. ?«. 6d. 

SEPTIUniS. A Romance. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 98. 

Hayman (Henry), D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 

School. 

BXTOBY SCHOOL SEBMONS. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Crown Svo. 78. Gd. 

Heathergate. a Story of Scottish Life and Character. 

By a New Author. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 21s. 

Hellwald (Baron F. Von). 

THE BXrSSIANS IN GENTBAL ÁSIA. A Criticai Examination, 
down to the present time, of the Geography and History of 
Central Ásia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. In 1 vol. Large post Svo. With Map. 12«. 

Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

THE OPEBATIONS OF THE BAVABIAN ABMY COBFS. 
Translated by. Captain G. S. Schwabe. With Five large Maps. 
In 2 vols. Demy Svo. 248. 

This is one of Henry S. King and Co.'s Series of Military 
Books. 

HiNTON (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 

THE PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAK. Being the Introdnctory 
Lecture at Guy'8 Hospital, 1873-74 ; to which is added Essays 

ON THE LaW OP HuMAN LIFE, AND ON THE ReLATIQN BETWEEN 

Organic and Inobganic Woelds. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 
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HiNTON (James). 

FHYSIOIOOY FOB FBACTICAL USE. By various writers. 
Seoond Edition. With 50 niustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8yo. 
128. Gd. 

AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE HEHBBANA TTMPAKI. 

With Descriptive Text. Post 8vo. £6 6«. 

THE aUESTIOHS OF ATTBAL STJBOEKY. Post Svo. With 
niustrations. 2 vols. 12». Qd. 

HOCKLET (W. B.) 

TALES OF THE ZENANA; or, A NuwaVs Leisure Honrs. 
By the Author of " Pandurang Hari." With a Preface by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2l8. 

FANDTJBANO HABI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartle 
E. Frere, G.C.S.I., eto. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2l8. 

HoFFBAUER (Captain). 

THE OEBHAN ABTILLEBY IN THE BATTLES NEAB METZ. 

Based on the official reporta of the German Artillery. Translated 
by Capt. E. O. Hollist. Demy Svo. With Map and Plano. 2l8. 
This is one of the volumes in Henry S. King and Co.*s 
Military Series. 

HoLROYD (Captain W. E. M.), Bengal Staff Corps, 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

TAS-HIL UL EALAM; or, Hindustani made Easy. Crown 
Svo. 5«. 

HooPER (Mrs. G.) 

THE HOXrSE OF BABY. With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
38. 6(2. 

One of the volumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

HoPE (Lieut. James). 

IN QUEST OF COOLIES. With niustrations. Crown Svo. 68. 

HooPER (Mary). 

LITTLE DINNEBS: HOW TO SEBVE THEIC WITH ELE- 
OANGE AND EGONOMY. Seventh Edition. 1 vol. Crown Svo. 

58. 

HoPKiNS (Manley). 

THE POBT OF BEFXTOE; or, Counsel and Aid to Ship- 
masters in Diffioulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown Svo. 68. 
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HowARD (Mary M.), Author of " Brampton Rectory.' 

BEATBIGE ATLXSB, AND OTHES TALES. Crown 8yo. 6$. 

HowARD (Rev. G. B.) 

AK OLD LEOEND OF ST. FAUL'S. Fcap. Svo. 48. 6d. 

HowE (Cupples), Master Mariner. 

THE DESEBTED SHIF. A real stdry of the Atiantic. Illus- 
trated by Townley Green. Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.^s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

HowELL (James). 

A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, AND OTHEB FOEMS. 
Fcap. Svo. 5«. 

Hughes (Allison). 

FENELOFE, AND OTHES FOEMS. Fcap. Svo. 48.6(2. 

HuLL (Edmund C. P.) 

THE ETTEOFEAN IN ÍNDIA. A Handbook of Practical In- 
formation for those prooeeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, 
relating to Outâts, Bontes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, 
eto. With a Medical Gxjide poe Anglo-Indians. By B. B. S. 
Mair, M.D., F.B.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Second 
Edition, Bevised and Corrected. In 1 voL Post Svo. 6$. 

HuMPHBET (Rev. W.), of the Congregation of the 

Oblates of St. Charles. 

MB. FITZ JAMES STEPHEN AND CABDINAL BELLABMINE. 
Demy Svo. Sewed. !«. 

HuTTON (James). 

MISSIONABY LIFE IN THE SOUTHEBN SEAS. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 7«. Qd, 

Ignotus. 

CULMSHIBE FOLE. A Novel. New and Cheap Edition. 
In 1 vol. Crown Svo. 6«. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

THE LITTLE WONDEB-HOBN. A Second Series of ««Stories 
Told to a ChUd." With Fifteen Illustrations. Square 24mo. 
B8.Qd, 

OFF THE SEELLIOS. (Her First Bomance.) 4 vols. Crown 
Svo. 42«. 
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International Scibntific Series (The). 

I. THE FOBMS OF WATES IH CLOUDS AHD RIVEBS, ICE 
AHD GLACIER8. By J. TyndaU, LL.D., P,.R.S. With 14 
niustrations. Fourth Edition. 58. 

II. FETSICS AHD FOUTICS; or, Thoughts on the Application of 
the Principies of '^Natural Selection" and " Inheritance " 
to PoUtical Society. By Walter Bagehot. Third Edition. 48. 

in. FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.B.S. Profosely 
Ulustrated. Third Edition. 58. 

IV. HIHD AHD BODY: The Theories of their Relation. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third Edition. With Four lUus- 
trations. 48. 

y. THE STTJDY of SOCIOLOOY. By Herbert Spencer. Fonrth 
Edition. 58. 

ê 

VI. OH THE GOHSEBVATIOH OF EHEBOY. By Balfonr Stewart, 
M.D.,LL.'d.,F.R.S. With 14 Engravings. Third Edition. 58. 

VII. AHIHAL LOGOMOTIOH ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. Seoond Edition. With 
119 Blustrations. 58. 

Vm. EESFOHSIBIIITY IH MEHTAL DISEASE. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. Second Edition. 58. 

IX. THE HEW GHEHISTRY. By Professor J. P. Cooke, of the 
Harvard University. Second Edition. With 31 Blus- 
trations. 58. 

X. THE SGIEHGE OF LAW^ By Professor Sheldon Amos. 
Second Edition. 58. 

XI. AHIHAL MECHAHISM. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 lUus- 
trations. Second Edition. 58. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

Xn. THX DOCTBINE OF DESCENT AND DABWINISM. By 
Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). Second 
Edition. With 26 Illustrations. 5â. 

XIXI. THE HISTOBY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN BELIOION 
AND SCIENCE. By Professor J. W. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. 58, 

XIV. FUNGI ; their Nature, Influenoes, Uses, etc By M. C. Oooke, 
M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
P.L.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With numeroas 
Illustrations. 58. 

XV. THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF UOHT AND FHOTOOBAFET. 

By Dr. Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). 
Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 58. 

XVI. THE LIFE AND OBOWTH 0^ LANOUAOE. By WiUiam 
Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparativo 
Philology in Yale College, New Haven. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5a. 

XVU. MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. By Prof. 
W. Stanley Jevons, Crown 8vo. 5a. 

XVUL ANIMAL PARASITES AND MESSMATES. By Monsieur 
Van Beneden, Professor of the University of Louvain, Cor- 
respondent of the Instituto of Franco. Crown Svo. With 
83 Illustrations. 5a. 

XIX. THE NATTTRE OF LIOHT: With a General Account of 
Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommol, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangon. With 148 Illustra- 
tions and a Spectra in Chromolithography. 5a. 
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International Sctientific Series (The). 

Forthcoming Volumes. 

Prof. W. EiNODON CuFFORD, M.A. The First Principies of the 
Ezact Sciences explained to the Non-mathematicaL 

Prof. T. H. HuxLEY, LL.D., F.R.S. Bodily Motion and 
Gonsciousness. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenteb, LL.D., F.B.S. The Physical Greography 
of the Sea. 

Prof. WiLLiAM Odlino, F.R.S. The Old Chemistry viewed from 
the New Standpoint. 

W. Laudeb Lindsat, M.D., F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower Animais. 

Sir John Lubbogk, Bart., F.R.S. On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. TmsELTON Dyeb, B.A., B.Sc. Form and Habit in 
Flowering Planta. 

Mr. J. N. Lockyeb, F.B.S. Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. MiOHAEL FosTEB, M.D. Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Ch ABLTON Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 

Prof. A. C. Ramsat, LL.D., F.R.S. Earth Sculptnre: Hills, 
Valleys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; how they were Pro- 
duced, and how they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. RuDOLPH ViRCHOW (Berlin Univ.) Morbid Physiological 
Action. 

Prof. Olaude Bebnabd. History of the Theories of Life. 

Prof. H. Sainte-Glaibe Detille. An Introduction to General 
Chemistry. 

Prof. WuBTZ. Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 
Prof. De QuATBEFAGES. The Human Race. 
Prof. Laoaze-Duthiebs. Zoology since Cuvier. 
Prof. Bebthelot. Chemical Synthesis. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

(Forthcominy Volumes.) 

Prof. J. RosBNTHAL. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. On Cephalization; or, Head- 
Charaoters in the Gradation and Progress of Life. 

Prof. S. W. JoHNSO», M.A. On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. AusTiN Flint, Jr. M.D. The Nervous System, and its 
Relation to the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. Bebnstein (University of Halle). The Five Senses of Man. 

Prof. Perddíand Cohn (Breslau Univ.) Thallophytes (Algse, 
Lichens, Fungi). 

Prof. Hebmann (University of Znrich). Respiration. 

Prof. Leuckabt (University of Leipsic). Outlines of Animal 
Organization. 

Prof. LiEBBEiCH (University of Berlin). Outlineff of Toxicolog}-. 

Prof. KuNDT (University of Strasburg). On Sound. 

Prof. Rees (University of Erlangen). On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. Steinthal (University of Berlin). Ontlines of the Science 
of Language. 

P. Bebt (Professor of Physiology, Paris). Forms of Life and 
other Oosmical Gonditions. 

E. Alglave (Professor of Gonstitntional and Administrative Law 
at Douai, and of Politicai Eoonomy at Lille). The Primitive 
Elements of Politicai Gonstitutions. 

P. LoBAiN (Professor of Medicine, Paris). Modem Epidemics. 

Prof. ScHUTZENBBBQBB (Diroctor of the Ghemioal Laboratory at 
the Sorbonne). On Fermentations. 

Mons. Fbeidbl. The Functions of Organic Ghemistry. 

Mons. Debbay. Precious Metals. 

Prof. Cobpield, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 

Prof. A. GiABD. General Embryology. 
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Jackson (T. G.) 

UODEBN OOTHIC ASCUITECTUKE. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Jacob (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand), K.C.S.L, C.B. 

WESTEBN índia BEFOBE AND DTJBINO THE UUTINXSS. 

Pictures drawn from life. Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Jenkins (E.) and Kaymond (J.), Esqs. 

A LEOAL HANDBOOK 70E ABCHITEGTS, ETTILDEES, AND 
BUILDING OWNEBS. Second Edition Revised. Crown 8yo. 68. 

Jenkins (Rev. R. C), M.A., Rector of Lyminge, and 

Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 

THE PBIVILEOE 07 PETEB, Legally and HistoricaUy Ex- 
amined, and the Claims of the Roman Church compared with the 
Scriptures, the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes them- 
selves. Fcap. Svo. 38. 6d. 

Jenkins (Edward), M.P. 

OLANCES AT INNEB ENOLÁND. A Lectnre delivered in the 
United States and Canada. Crown Svo. 58. 

OINX'8 BABY: His Birth and other Misfortunes. Thirty- 
fourth Edition; Crown Svo. 2«. 

LTJCHMEE AND DILLO. A Story of West Indian Life. 2 yols. 
Demy Svo. niustrated. [Preparing, 

LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Conntry Carol. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Five Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5«. 
A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price Is. 

LOBD BANTAM. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 28. Qd. 

Jevons (Prof. W. Stanley). 

MONET AND THE MECHANISM 07 EXCHANGE. Crown 
Svo. 58. 

Being Vol. XVII. of the International Scientiâc Series. 

Keating (Mrs.) 

HONOR BLAEE : The Story of a Plain Woman. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. 2l8. 

Kaufmann (Rev. M.), B.A. 

SOCIALISM : Its Nature, its Dangers, and its Kemedies con- 
sidered. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

Ker (David). 

ON THE BOAD TO KHIYA. niustrated with Photographs of 
the Conntry and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the OfiScial Map 
in use during the Campaign, fi*om the Survey of Captain Lensilin. 
1 vol. Post Svo. 128. 
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Ker (David). 

THE BOY SLAYE IN BOKHÁSA. A Tale of Central Ásia. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. .5«. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.*8 Five Shilling Books for the 
Young. 

THE WILD HOBSEMAN 07 SOUTH AMEBICA. Crown 8yo. 
niustrated. ôs. 

King (Alice). 

A CLTJSTEB OF UVES. Crown 8vo. 7«. M. 

King (Mrs. Hamilton). 

THE DISCIPLES. A New Põem. Second Edition, with some 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

ASPBOMONTE, AND OTHEB POEMS. Seoond Edition. Cloth. 

KiNGSFORD (Kev. F. W.), M.A., Viçar of St. Tliomas's, 

Stamford Hill ; late Chaplain H. E. I. C. (Bengal Presidency). 

HABTHAM GONFEBENGES; or, Discussions npon some of 
the Keligious Topics of the Day. " Audi alteram partem." Crown 
8vo. 3«. 6d. 

CoNTENTS ; The Beal Presence — Confession — Bitiialism. 

Knight (Aimette F. C.) 

POEMS. Fcap. Svo. Cloth. 58. 

Lacoedaibe (Rev. Père). 

LIFE : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. Crown Svo. 38. 6d, 

Lady of Lipari (The). 

A Poem in Three Cantos. Fcap. Svo. 58. 

Laubie (J. S.), of the Inner Temple, Bamster-at-Law ; 

formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant Boyal 
Commissioner, Ireland ; Special Commissioner, African Settle- 
ment ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

educational coubse of sectjlab school books fob 
índia. 

ThefóUotoing Works are now ready : — 
THE FIBST HINDTJSTANI BEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 6d. 
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Laubie ( J. S.) 

THE SECOND HUmUSTANI SEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 
6d. 

OEO0BAFEY 07 ÍNDIA ; withMaps and Historícal Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hindustan. 128 pp. 
fcap. 8vo. Cloth. !«. ed. 

In íhe Press : — 
ELEMEITTASY OEO0BAFEY 07 ÍNDIA. 

7ACTS AND TEATUSES 07 INDIAN HISTOBY, in a series 
of altemating Beading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 

Laymann (Captain), Instructor of Tactics at the 

Military CoUege, Neisse. 

THE 7B0NTAL ATTACK 07 IN7ANTBY. Translated by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

L. D. S. 

LETTEBS 7B0M CHINA AND JAFAN. 1 vol. Crown 8m, 
with Illustrated Title-page. 7«. 6d, 

Leandee (Eichard). 

7ANTASTIC STOBIES. Translated from the German by 
Paulina B. Granville. With Eight foll-page Dlnstrations by 
M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. 58. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.*s Five Shilling Books for 
the Young. 

Leathes (Rev. Stanley), M.A. 

THE OOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1873. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Lee (Eev. Frederick George), D.C.L. 

THE OTHEB WOBLD ; or, Glimpses of the SupematnraL 
Being Facts, Beoords, and Traditions, relating to Dreams, 
Omens, Miracnlous Occurrences, Apparitions, Wraiths, Wam- 
ings, Second-sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, etc. 2 vols. A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 15«. 

Lee (Holme). 

HEB TITLE 07 HONOUB. A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 5«. 

Lenoir (J). 

7AY0irH; or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. Gérome 
and others. Crown 8vo. With 13 Illustrations. 38. 6d, 
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Listado (J. T.) 

CIVIL SEBVICE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

LoRiMER (Peter), DD. 

JOHN KNOX AND THE CHITRCH 07 ENOLAND : His work 
in her Pnlpit and his influence upon her Liturgy, Artides, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. 12«. 

LovER (Samuel), E.H.A. 

THE LIFE 07 SAMUEL LOVEB, S.H.A.; Artistio, Literary, 
and Musical. With Selections from his Unpnblished Papers and 
Gorrespondence. By Bayle Bemard. 2 vols. Post 6vo. With 
a Portrait. 2 Is. 

LowER (Mark Antony), M.A., F.S.A. 

WAYSIBE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA. Being Notes of Travei 
in the North of Europe. Crown 8vo. 9«. 

Lyons (K. T.), Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

A TBEATISE ON BELAFSINO 7EYES. Post 8vo. 78.6(2. 

Macaulay (James), M.A., M.D., Edin. 

lEELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Kemarks on Irish 
Public Questions. Crown 8vo. 7«. Gd. 

Mao Carthy (Denis Florence). 

CALDEBON^ DRAMAS. Translated £rom the Spanish. Post 
Svo. Cloth, gilt edges. lOs. 

Mac Donald (George). 

GUTTA-PEBGHA WILLIE, THE WOBKINO GENIUS. With 
Nine niustrations by Arthur Hughes. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 38. Gd. 

One of Hetiry S. King and Co.'8 Three and Sixpenny Booka 
for the Young. 

MALCOLM. A Novel. Seoond Edition. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

ST. MICHAEL AND ST. 6E0BOE. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

Mao Kenna (Stephen J.) 

PLUGEY 7ELL0WS. A Book for Boys. With Six niustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 
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Mao Kenna (Stephen J.) 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DEAOOOK. Crown 8yo. With 
Six niustrations. 58. 

One of Henry S. King and Oo.^s Pive ShiUing Books for 
the Young. 

Mair (K. S.), M.D., F.E.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner 

of Madras. 

THE MEDICAI OTTIDE 70B AN6L0-INDIAKS. Being a 
Gompendium of Advioe to Europeans in índia, relating to the 
Preservation and Begulation of Health. With a Supplement on 
the Management of Children in índia. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. 
38. 6(2. 

Manning (The Most Rev. Archbishop). 

ESSAYS ON BELIGION AND LITEBATITRE. By various 
Writers. Demy 8vo. 108. Qd. 

CoNTENTS :— The Philosophy of Christianity— Mystic Elements 
of Religion — Controversy with the Agnóstica— A Beasoning 
Thought — Darwinism brought to Book— Mr. Mill on Liberty of 
the Press — Christianity in relation to Society — The Keligious 
Condition of Germany—The Philosophy of Bacon — Catiiolic 
Laymen and Scholastic Philosophy. 

Marey (E. J.) 

ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Looomotion. Second Edition. With 117 lUustrations. 58. 
Volume XI. of the International Scientiâc Series. 

Marriott (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), C.S.I. 

A GBAMMAB 07 POLITIGAL ECONOMY. Crown Svo. 68. 

Marshall Hamilton). 

THE STOBY OF SIB EDWABD'S WIEE. A Novel. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 108. Qd, 

Marzials (Theophile). 

THE OALLEBY 07 PIOEONS, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
48. 6(2. 

Markewitoh (B.) 

THE NEOLECTED QTTESTION. Translated from the Russian, 
by the Princoss OurousofF, and dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Imperial and Royal Highnoss Marie Alexandrovna, the 
DuchesB of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Crown 8yo. 148. 
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Masterman (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEN DATJGHTEBS. Crown Svo. With a Frontls- 
piece. 38. 6d. 

This is one of the Comhill Library of Fiotion. 

Maudsley (Dr. Henry). 

BESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. Second Edition. 

58. 

Yol. "VUi. of the International Soientifio Series. 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

LIYES OF ENOLISH POPTJLAB LEABEBS. No. 1.— Stephek 
Langton. Crown Svo. 78. 6d, 
No. 2. — Tyler, Ball, and Oldoastle. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Maughan (William Charles). 

THE ALFS OF ARÁBIA; or, Traveis throngh Egypt, Sinai, 
Arábia, and the Holy Land. Demy Svo. With Map. 58. 

Medley (Lieut.-Col. J. G.), Royal Engineers. 

AN AUTUMN TOUB IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Crown Svo. 58. 

Menzies (Sutherland). 

POUTIGAL WOMEN. 2 vols. Post Svo. 108. 6(2. 

MlOKLETHWAITE (J. T.), F.S.A. 

UODEBN PASISH CHUECHES : Their Plan, Design, and 
Fumiture. Crown Svo. 78. 6(2. 

MiRUS (Major-General von). 

CAVALEY FIELD DTJTY. Translated by Captain Frank S. 
Russell, 14th (King^s) Hussars. Crown Svo. Cloth limp. 78. 6(2. 
This work is one of Henry S. King and Co.*s Military Series. 

MooRE (Rev. Daniel), M.A. 

CHEIST AND HIS CHUBCH. A Course of Lent Lectures, 
delivered in the Parish Churoh of Holy Trinity, Paddington. By 
the author of ^^The Age and the Gospel : Hulsean Lectures," etc. 
Crown Svo. 38. 6(2. 

MooRE (Rev. Thomas), Viçar of Christ Church, 

Chesham. 

SEEMONETTES : on Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, and 
Private Devotion. Small Crown Svo. 48. 6(2. 
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MOBELL (J. E.) 

EUGLID SIMPLIFIED IN HSTHOD AND LANGUAOE. Being 
a Manual of Geometry on the French System. Foap. 8yo. 2ê. 6d. 

MoBLEY (Susan). 

AILEEN FEBBEBS. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
THBOSTLETHWAITE. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

MosTYN (Sydney). 

PEBPLEXITY. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

Naake (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SLAVONIC FAIBY TALES. From Bussian, Servlan, Pôlish, 
and Bohemian Sources. With Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

58. 

Newman (John Henry), D.D. 

GHABAGTEBISTIGS FBOM THE WBITIN6S 07 DE. J. H. 

NEWMAN. Being Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, 
and Beligious, from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal approval. Second Edition. Crown Svo. With 
Portrait. 68. 

Newman (Mrs.) 

TOO LATE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

Noble (James Ashcroft). 

THE PELICAN PAPEES. Beminiscenoes and Bemains of a 
Dweller in the Wildemess. Crown Svo. 6«. 

NoBMAN People (The). 

THE NOBMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants ia 
the British Dominions and the United States of America. One 
handsome volume. Svo. 21«. 

NoBBis (Rev. A.) 

THE INNEB AND OUTEB LIFE POEMS. Fcap. Svo. 60. 

NoTBEGE (John), A.M. 

THE SPIBITUAL FUNCTION OF A PBESBYTEB IN THE 
CHTJBGH OF ENOLAND. Crown Svo. Bed edges. 38. 6(2. 

Obiental Spobting Magazine (The). 

THE OBIENTAL SPOBTINO MAOAZINE. A Beprint of the 
first 5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes. Demy Svo. 2S8. 
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Page (H. A.) 

NATHANIEL HAWTHOBNE, A MEMOIB 07, with Stories 
now first published in this country. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Page (Capt. S. Flood). 

DISCIPLINE AND DBILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteere. Cheaper Edition. Orown 
8vo. 1«. 

Palgrave (W. Gifford). 

HEBMANN AOHA. An Eastern Narrativo. 2vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. 188. 

Parker (Joseph), D.D. 

THE PABACLETE: An Essay on tbe Personality and Ministry 
of tbe Holy Gbost, witb some reference to current discussions. 
Demy 8vo. 12«. 

Parr (Harriett). 

ECHOES OF A 7AH0US YEAS. Crown 8yo. 88. 6d. 

Paul (C. Kegan). 

GOETHE' 8 7ATJST. A New Translation in Rime. Crown 
8vo. 68. 

WILLIAM OODWIN: Antobiograpby, Memoir, and Corres- 
pondenoe. 2 vols. Demy 8võ. 

Payne (John). 

SONOS 07 LIFE AND DEATH. Crown 8yo. 58. 

Payne (Professor). 

LECTTJBES ON EBUCATION. 6(f . eacb. 

I. Pestalozzi : tbe Infiuence of His Principies and Practice. 

[Just Published. 
II. Frõbel and tbe Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 

III. Tbe Science and Art of Education. 

IV. Tbe True Foundation of Science Teacbing. 

Pelletan (Eugène). 

THE BESEBT PASTOR, JEAN JABOTJSSEATJ. Translated 
from tbe Frencb. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. Witb an 
Engraved Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 38. Qd. 

Penrtce (Major J.), B.A. 

A DIGTIONABY ANB OLOSSABY OF THE KOB-AN. Witb 
copious Grammatical References and Explanations of tbe Text. 
4to. 2l8. 

B c 
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Pebbieb (Amélia). 

A WINTEB IN UOBOCCO. With Four lUafltrations. Crown 
8vo. 10«. 6d. 

A GOOD KATCH. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

Pebceval (Kev. P.) 

TAMIL PBOVEBBS, WITH THEIB EN6LISH TBANSLATIOIT. 

Containing upwards of Six Thousand Proyerbs. Third Edition. 
Svo. Sewed. 9«. 

Peschel (Dr.) 

UANKIND : A Scientific Study of the Baces and Distribution 
of Man, considered in their Bodily Yariations, Languagea, Occupa- 
tíons, and Beligions. 

Pettigbew (J. B.), M.D., F.E.S. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOnON; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. , 
Second Edition. With 119 Illnstrations. 5«. 
Volume YII. of the Intemationsd Scientific Series. 

PiGGOT (John), F.S.A, F.K.G.S. 

PEBSIA— ANCIENT AND MODEBN. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. 

PousHKiN (Alexander Serguevitch). 

BUSSIAN BOMANCE. Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
eto. ByMrs. J.BuchanTelfer (TiéfeMouravieff). Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 

PowEB (Harriet). 

OUB INVALIBS : HOW SHALL WE EMPLOY AND AMUSE 
THEM1 Fcap. Svo. 2«. 6(2. 

PowLETT (Lieut. Norton), Koyal Artillery. 

EASTEBN LE0ENDS AND STOBIES IN EN0LISH YEBSE. 
Crown Svo. 5«. 

Pbootob (K. a.), B.A. 

THE EXPANSE 07 HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Qs. 

Eanking (B. Montgomerie). 

STBEAMS 7B0M HIDDEN SOUBCES. Crown Svo. 68. 
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Eeady-Money Mobtiboy. 

SEADY-MONEY MOBTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. Oown 
8vo. With froatispiece. St 6d. 
This is one of the volumes of the Cornhill Library of Fiotion. 

Reaney (Mrs. G. S.) 

WAKIN0 AND W0BKIN6; OB, FBOU 0IBLHOOD TO 
WOMANHOOD. With a Frontispiece. Orown 8vo. 5«. ^ 

One of Henry S. King and Oo/s Five SháUing Books íòr the 
Yo.nng. 

STJHBEAU WILLIB, AND OTEEB STOBIES, for Home Beadáng 
and Cottage Meetings. Small sqnare, nniform with ^* Lost Gip," 
etc. 3 lUnstrations. Is. 6d, 

Eeginald Bbamble. 

BEGINALD BBAMBLE. A Gynic of the Nineteenth .Oentnry. 
An Autobiography. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 10«. Qd. 

Reid (T. Wemyss). 

CABINET POBTBAITS. Biographieal Sketches of Statesmen 
of the Day. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

Bhoades (James). 

TIMOLEON. A Dramatic Põem. Fcap. 8va 5«. 

EiBOT (Professor Th.) 

CONTEMPOBABY EN0LISH PSYCHOLOOY. Large post 8vo. 

98. 

An analysis of the views and opinions of the foUowing meta- 
physioians, as expressed in their writings: — James Mill, Alexander 
Bain, John Stoart Mill, G^orge H. Lewes, Herbert Speneer, 
Samuel Bailey. 

HBBEDITY: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. 1 vol. Large orown 
8vo. 9«. 

RoBEETSON (The Late Rev. F. W.), M.A. 

THE LATE BEV. 7. W. BOBEBTSON, M.A., LIFE AND 
LETTEBS OF, Edited by the Bev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 7«. 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo. with Two Steel Portraits. I2«, 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
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RoBBRTSON (The Late Rev. F. W.), M.A. 

New and Cheaper Editions : — 

SSBXOKS. 

Vol. I. Small crown 8yo. S«. 6d. 

Vol. II. Small crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. III. Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Vol. IV. Small crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

EXPOSITOET LECTUBES ON ST. PAUrS BPISTLE TO THE 
' COBINTEIANS. Small crovm 8vo. 58. 

AN ANALYSI8 07 HE. TENinrSON'S <<nr MEMOEIAM.'' 

(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

THE EDUCATION 07 THE HTJltAN EACE. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8yo. 2$. 6(2. 

The cibove Works can álso he had hound in half morooco. 

*»* A Portrait of the late Bev. F. W. Bobertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, prloe 2$. 6d. 

Ross (Mrs. EUen), (" Nelsie Brook.") 

DADDyS PET. A Sketch from Humble Life. Square crown 
8vo. Uniform with " Lost Glp." With Six Hlustrations. Is. 

Russell (William Clark). 

MEMOIBS 07 MBS. IlSTITIA BOOTHBT. Crown 8yo. 78. M. 

Russell (E. R.) 

IBVIK0 AS HAMLET. DemySyo. Seoond Editíon. Sewed. Is. 

Sadler (S. W.), R.N., Author of " Marshall Vavasour." 

THE A7BICAN CBTTISEB. A Midshipman^s Adyentures on 
the West Coast. A Book for Boys. Wlth Three Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 88. 6d. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.^s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

Samarow (Gregor). 

70B SCEFTBE AND CBOWN. A Romance of the Present 
Time. Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 yols. Crown 8yo. 15«. 

Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIOH UILLS. A NoyeL 3 yols. Crown 8yo. 
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Saunders (Katherine). 

6n>E0N*S ROCK, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 870. 60. 

JOAN XSBBTWEATHEB, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. 6«. 

MABGASET AIO) ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6ê, 

Saunders (John). 

imtBTJi. Crown 8yo. With Frontispieoe. 3s. 6<2. 

ABEL DBAXE^S WI7E. Crown 8yo. With Frontispieoe. 
38.6(2. 

These works form separate volumes of the Comhill Library of 
Fiction. 

ISBAEL MOBT, OVEBMAN. The Story of the Mine. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

SoHELL (Major von). 

THE OPEBATIONS OF THE FIB8T ABMY UNDEB GEN. YO? 
GOEBEN. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. Four M^>s. 
Demy 8vo. 9«. 

THE OPEBATIONS OF THE FIBST ABMT UNDEB OEN. VON 
STEINHETZ. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. 
108. Qd, 

These works form separate volumes of Henry S. King and 
Co.'s Military Series. 

ScHERFF (Major W. von). 

STTTDIES IN THE NEW INFANTBT TACTICS. Parts I. and 
II. Translated from the German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. 7«. Qd, 

This work is one of Henry S. King and Co.'s Military Series. 

ScHMíDT (Prof. Oscar), Strasburg XJniversity. 

THE DOCTBINE OF DESCENT AND DABWINI8U. Secoiíd 
Edition. 26 lUustrations. 58. 

Being Yol. XH. of the International Scientiâc Series. 
HAHDBOOX OF COMPABATIVE ANATOMT. Crown 8vo. 
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ScoTT (Patríck). 

THE DBEAK AHD THE DEED, and other . Poema. Fcap. 
8vo. 5«. 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 

SEEKIN0 HIS FOBTUKE, and other Stories. Crown 8yo. 
Wíth Four ninstrations. ds. Qd. 

One of Henry S. King and Go.'s Three and Sopenny Books 
for the Tonng. 

Sénior (Nassau William). 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions with Nassau W. Sénior, from 1833 to 1859. Edíted by 
M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Large post 8yo. 21«. 

JOITRNALS KEFT IN FBANCE AND ITALY. From 1848 to 
1852. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. Edited by his 
Danghter, M. C. M. Sunpson. 2 vols. Post 8yo. 248. 

Seven Autumn Leaves. 

SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FEOU 7AIBTLAND. lUastrated 
with 9 Etchings. Square crown 8vo. 5«. 

Shadwell (Major-General), C.B. 

MOUNTAIN WABEABE. Illustrated by the Campaign of 179» 
in Switzerland. Being a Translation of the Swiss Narrativo com- 
piled &om the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General H. Dnfour on the Campaign of 
the Yaltelline in 1635. With Appendix, Maps, and Ibitroductory 
Remarks. Demy 8yo. 168. 

Sheldon (Philip). 

WOMAN^S A BIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. A Novel. 8 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

Sherman (Gen. W. T.) 

MEMOiftS 07 OEN. W. T. SHERMAN, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil War. By Himself. 2 vols. 
Demy8vo. With Map. 24<. (hpyrighi Englisk EditUm. 

Shelley (Lady). 

SHELLEY MEMORIAIS FROM AUTHENTIC S0URCE8. With 
(now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Peicy Bysshe 
Shelley. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portraít 5». 
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Sheplet (Kev. Orby), M.A. 

STTTDIES IN MODEBN FBOBLEMS. First Series. By variou» 
Writers. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

CONTBNTS. 



Sacramental Gonfession. 
Abolition of the Thirty- 

nine Articles. Part I. 
The Sauctity of Marriage. 
Oreation and Modem 

Science. 



Betreats for Persons Living in 

the World. 
Catholic and Protestant. 
The Bishops on Gonfession in 

the Ghuroh of England. 



STTTDIES IN MODEBN FBOBLEMS. Seoond Series. By 
various Writers. Grown 8vo. 58. 

CONTBNTS. 



Some Principies of Ghris- 
tian Geremonial. 

A Layman*s View of Gon- 
fession of Sin to a Priest. 
Parts I. and II. 

^eservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 



Missions and Preaching Orders. 

Abolition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Part II. 

The First Liturgy of Edward 
VI. and our own offlce con- 
trasted and compared. 



Smedley (M. B.) 

BOASBING-OUT AND PATIFEB SCHOOLS 70B OIBLS. Grown 
Svo. 38. 6(2. 

Smith (Edward) M.D., LL.B., F.E.S. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, 
and other Gyclical Ghanges in the Human System. A New 
Edition. 78. 6d. * 

FOODS. Third Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 58. 
Volume m. of the International Scientific Series. 

PBACTICAL DIETABY FOB FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND THE 
LABOITRINe CLASSES. A New Edition. 38. Sd. 

CONSUMFTION IN IT8 EABLY AND BEMEDIABLE STAOES. 

A New Edition. 78. 6d. 

SONGS FOR MUSIC. 

SONGS FOB MUSIC. By Four Friends. Square crown Svo. 58. 

Gontaining Songs by Keginald A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, 
Greville J. Ghester, and JuUana H. Ewing. 

Smith (Hubert). 

TENT LIFE WITH EN0LISH OIFSIES IN NOBWAY. With 

Five full-page Engravings and Thirty-one smaller Ulustrations 
by Whymper and others, and Map of the Gountry showing 
Koutes. Second Edition. Bevised and Gorrected. 8yo. 2l8. 
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Some Time in Ireland. 

80ME TDDS IH IRELAHD. A Beooilectioií. Crown 8yo. 
7«.6(i 

Sonos op Two Woblds. 

80NGB OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Wríter. First Series. 
SeoGfnd Edition. Foap. 8yo. 5s. 

80NGB OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Wríter. Seoond Seríes. 
Seoond Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 5s. 

80HGS OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Wríter. Third Seríes. 
Foap. 8yo. 5«. 

Spbncer (Herbert). 

THE STUDT OF SOCIOLOOT. Fonrth Edition. Crown 8to. 5«. 
Volume y . of the International Scíentific Seríes. 

Stevenson (Rev. W. Fleming). 

ETMHS FOB THE CEUBCH AHD HOME. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — ^I. For Pnblic Wor- 
ship. — ^n. For Family and Private Worship. — ^IIL For Childron. 

*4^* PMisked in various forms and prices, ihe latter ranging 
from Sd. to 68. Lists and fuU particulars tnll he fumiàhed on 
application to the Públishers, 

Stewart (Professor BaKour). 

OK THE CONSEBVATION OF EHEBGT. Third Edition. 
With Fonrteen Engravings. 58, 
Yolume VI. oi the International Scientific Seríes. 

Stretton (Hesba). Author of " Jessica's First Prayer." 

CA88T. Twenty-first Thousand. With Six Blnstrations. 
Sqnare crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

THE KINGKS SEBYAirrS. With Eight Illustrations. Twenty- 
sixth Thousand. Squaro crown 8yo. Is, 6d, 

L08T OIP. Thirty-eighth Thousand. With Six Ulustrations. 
Squaro crown 8yo. Is, 6d, 

*«* Ãlso a handsomely-botínd Edition, with Twdve Uhutrations 
price 2s.6d, ' ' 
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Stretton (Hesba). 



THE WONDEBEITL LIF£. Seventh Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 
28. Qd, 

HESTEB MOBLETS PS0MI8E. 3 vols. Crown 8yo. 

THE DOCTOS'8 DILEMMA. 3 vols. Crown 8yo. 

THE 8T0BM OF LIFE. 

Stubbs (Major Francis W.), Eoyal (late Bengal) 

Artillery. 

THE SEGIUENT OF BENGAL ABTILLEBT : The History of 
its Organization, Eqmpment, and War Services. With Mapa 
and Plans. 2 vols. 8yo. IPreparing, 

SuLLY (James). 

8EN8ATI0N AND INTITITION. Demy 8yo. 10«. 6(2. 

Taylor (Eev. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

P0EM8. Fcap. Svo. 5«. 

Taylor (Colonel Meadows), C.S.I., M.E.I.A. 

8EBTA. A Novel. 3 vols. 
THE C0NFE8SI0N8 OF A THUG. 
TABA : a Mahratta Tale. 
BALFH DABNELL. 
TIPPOO SULTAN. 

A NOBLE QUEEN. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

New and Cheaper Edition in one voL crown Svo. with Frontis- 
piece. Eaoh 60. 
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Tenntson (Alfred). 

QITEEN MABT. A Drama. Crown 8yo. 6«. 

Tenntson's (Alfred) Works. Cabinet Edition. Ten 

Volumes. Each with Portrait. 2«. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 10 vola. Complete in handsome Orna- 
mental Case. 28«. 

Tenntson's (Alfred) Works. Autlior's Edition. Com- 
plete in Tive Volumes. Cloth gilt, 6«. each; half-mOTOCCo, 
Koxburgh style. Is, Qd, each. 

VOL. I. 
EABLT P0EM8, and ENGUSH IDYLLS. 

VOL. II. 
L00E8LET HALL, LUCBETIITS, and other Poema. 

VOL. III. 
THE IDTLLS OF THE EING (Ckmplete). 

VOL. IV. 
THE PSINOESS, and MAXíD. 

VOL. V. 

ENOCH ABDEN, and IN MEMORIAM. 



TENNYS0N'S IDTLLS OF THE KING, and other Poems. 
niustrated by Julla Margaret Cameron. 1 yoI. Folio. Half- 
bound morocco, cloth sides. Six Guineas. 

Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. Original Editions. 

POEMS. SmaUSvo. 6«. 

MAITD, and other Poems. Small 8yo. 38. Qd, 

THE PSINOESS. SmaU 8vo. 8«. Gd. 

IDTLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo. 58. 

IDTLLS OF THE KING. Collected. Small Svo. 7«. 

THE HOLT GBAIL, and other Poems. SmaU Svo. 4«. Qd. 

GABETH AND LTNETTE. SmaU Svo. 38. , 

ENOCH ABDEN, ete. SmaU 8yo. 38. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FBOM THE ABOVE WOBKS. Sqnare Svo. 
Cloth, 38. Qd. Cloth gUt, extra, 48. 

SONGS FBOM THE ABOVE WOBKS. Sqnare Svo. Cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

IN MEMOBIAM. SmaU Svo. 48. 

LIBBABT EDITION. In 6 vols. Svo. 108. 6(2. each. 

POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 11 vols. In neat case, 3l8. 6d. 

Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gUt, in case, 358. 

POEMS. niustrated Edition. 4to. 258. 
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Thomas (Moy). 

A FIGET FOS LIFE. Crown Svo. With Frontispiece. 38. 6d. 
This is one of the volumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Thomson (J. T.), F.RG.S. 

HAKATIT ABDITLLA. The Autobiography of a Malay Munshi, 
between the years 1808 and 1843. Demy 8yo. 128. 

Thompson (A. C.) 

PSELXnOES. A Volume of Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of " The Eoll OaU ")• 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Thompson (Eev. A. S.), British Chaplain at St. 

Petersburg. 

HOME WOEDS FOS WANDESEES. A Volume of Sennons. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

Thoughts IN Verse. Small crown Svo. Is. Qd. 
Thring (Eev. Godfrey), B.A. 

HTMNS AND SACSED LYBICS. 1 vol. Fcap. 8yo. 58. 

ToDD (Herbert), M.A. 

ABVAN ; or, The Story of the Sword. A Põem. Crown Svo. 
78. Qd, 

Traherne (Mrs. Arthnr). 

THE SOMANTIO ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILT. Crown 
Svo. 58. 

Travers (Mar.) 

THE SFIN&TEBS OF BLATCHINGTON. A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. 

Trevandrum Observations. 

obsebvations of màgnetic decunation mabe at 

TREVANDRUM AND AOITSTIA MALLET in the Observatories 
of his Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, G.C.SJ., in the 
Years 1852 to 1860. Being Trevandrum Magnetical Observa- 
tions, Volume I. Discussed and Edited by John Allan Brown, 
F.B.S., late Director of the Observatories. 'With an Appendix. 
Lnp. 4to. Cloth. £3 38. 

*„,* The Appendix, containing Reporta on íhe Observatories and 
on the Puhlic Museum, Public Park, and Gardens at Trevandrum, 
pp, XÍÍ.-116, may be hold separately. 2l8. 
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TuRNER (Eev. Charles). 

SOITNSTS, LYBICS, AND TRANSLAUONS. Giown 8yo. 4«. 6d. 

Tyndall (J.), LL.D., P.E.S. 

THE FOSMS OF WATEB IN CLOXíDS AND BIVBB8, ICE 
AND 0LACIEB8. With Twenty-six Ulustrations. Fonrth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Volume I. of the International Scientific Series. 

Umbba Oxoniensis. 

BES1TLT8 OF THE EXPOSTULATION OF THE EIGHT 
HONOUBABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, in their Belation to the 
Unity of Boman Catholioism. Large fcap. Svo. 5«. 

XJPTON (Roger D.), Captain late 9tli Royal Lancers. 

NEWHABKET AND ABABIA. An Examination of the 
Descent of Bacers and Goursers. With Pedigrees and Frontis- 
piece. Post Svo. 9«. 

Vambert (Prof. Arminius), of the TJniversity of Pesth. 

BOKHABA : Its History and Gonqnest. Demy Svo. 18«. 

Vanessa. By the Anthor of " Thomasina," etc. A 
Novel. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

Vaughan (Eev. C. J.), D.D. 

WOB DS OF HOPE FBOM THE PULFIT OF THE TEMPLS 
CHUBCH. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 58. 

THE SOUDITT OF TBUE BEUOION, and other Sermons 
Preached in London dnring the Election and Mission Week, 
Pebníary, 1874. Crown Svo. 3«. Gd. 

FOBGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An Appeal for Missiona. 
Crown Svo. 3«. Qd. 

THE TOTTNG LIFE EQUIPPING IT8ELF FOB GOD'S SEB- 
VICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before the TJniversity of 
Cambridge, in November, 1S72. Fonrth Edition. Crown Svo. 
38. 6(í. 

ViNCENT (Capt. C. E. H.), late Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

ELEMENTABT MILITABT GEOGBAPHY, BECONNOITBING, 
AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Soldiers of ali Arms. Square crown Svo. 28. 6d. 

BITSSIA'S ADVANCE EA8TWABD. Based on the Offioial 
Beports of Lieutenant Hngo Stomm, German Military Attache' 
to the Ehivan Expedition. With Map. Crown Svo. 68. 
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VizcAYA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists. 

VIZCATA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the Outbreak 
of the Insurrection, with some Account of the Iron Mines and 
other Characteristics of the Country. With a. Map and £ight 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 9«. 

VoGEL (Prof.), Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. 

THE CHEMICAL EFFECT8 OF LIGET AND PHOTOGRAFHT, 

in their application to Art, Science, and Industry. Second 
Edition. With 100 Illustrations, including some beautiful 
Specimens of Photography. 5«. 
Volume XV. of the Litemational Scientifio Series. 

Vyner (Lady Mary). 

. EVEBT DAT A POBTION. Adapted from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in 
Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square 
crown 8vo. Elegantly bound. 5«. 

Waitdíg for Tidings. 

WAITING EOE TIDINOS. By the Author of <" White and 
Black." 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Wedmore (Frederick). 

TWO GIBLS. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Wartensleben (Count Hermann von), Colonel in the 

Prussian General Staff. 

THE OFESATIONS OF THE SOXTTH ABHT IN JANUABY 
AND FEBBUABT, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Docu- 
ments of the Head-quarters of the Southern Army. Translated 
by Colonel C. H. von Wright. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 6». 

THE OFEEATIONS OF THE FIBST ABHT UNDEB GEN. 
VON MANTEUFFEL. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
Uniform with the above. Demy 8vo. 9«. 

These works form separate volumes of Henry S. King and 
Co.'s Military Series. 

Wells (Captain John C), E.N. 

SFITZBEBGEN— THE GATEWAT TO THE POLTNIA; or, A 

Voyage to Spitzbergen. With numerous Illustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map. 8vo. 21«. 

What 'tis to Love. By the Author of " Flora Adair/' 
" The Value of Fostertown." 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
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WmTNET (William Dwight). Professor of Sanskrít 

and Comparative Philology in Yale CoUege, New Haven. 

THE LITE AND GSOWTH OF LAHGITAGE. Second Editíon. 
Crown 8va 58. Copyright Editúm. 
Volume XVI. of tne International Solentific Series. 

WmTTLE (J. Lowry), A.M., Trin. ColL, Dublin. 

CATHOLIGISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrativo of the 
Old Oatholic Gongress at Mnnich. Second Editíon. Crown Svo. 
4&6(2. 

WiLBERFORCE (Henry W.) 

THE CHUECH AND THE EMFIBES. Historical Periods. 
Preceded by a Memoir of the Author by John Henry Newman, 
D.D., of the Oratory. With Portrait. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. 

WiLKDíSON (T. Lean). 

SHOET LECTUEES ON THE LAND LAWS. Delivered befoi^ 
the Working Men'8 College. Crown Svo. 2«. 

Williams (Eev. Eowland), D.D. 

LITE AND LETTEBS OF EOWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., with 
Selections from his Note-books. Edited by Mrs. Rowland 
Williams. With a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. Large post 
Svo. 24«. 

Wilson (H. Schútz). 

STTJDIES AND BOMANCES. Crown Svo. Is. M. 

WiLLOUGHBY (The Hon. Mrs.) 

ON THE NOBTH WIND— THISTLEDOWN. A Volnme of 
Poems. Elegantly bound. Small crown Sva 7& 6cL 

WiNTERBOTHAM (Eèv. R), M.A., B.Sc. ^ 

SEBMONS AND EXFOSITIONS. Crown Svo. 7& Qd, 

WOOD (C. F.) 

A YACHTINO CBTTISE IN THE SOXTTH SEAS. Demy Svo. 
With Six Photographic lUustrations. Is. Qd, 

Wright (Rev. W.), of Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

HAN AND ANIMALS: A Sermon. Crown Svo. Stitched in 
wrapper. 1«. 

WAITING FOB THE LIGHT, AND OTHEB SEBMONS. Cloth 

elegant binding. Crown Svo. 6». 
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Wyld (E. S.), F.E.S.E. 

THE PHTSICS AND PEILOSOPHY OF THE SEN8ES; or, 
The Mental and the Physical in their Mutual Belation. Illus- 
trated by several Plates. Demy 8yo. 168. 

YoNGE (C. D.), Eegius Professor, Queen's CoUege, 

Belfast. 

HISTOBT OF THE ENGLISH SEVOLTTTION OF 1688. Crown 
8vo. 68. 

YouMANS (Eliza A.) 

AN ESSAT ON THE CULTUBE OF THE OBSEBVING 
POWEBS OF CHILDBl^N, especially in connectlon with the 
Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of " Lectures on the oolçnce and 
Art of Education/' etc. Crown 8vo. 28. 6<2. 

FIBST BOOK OF BOTANT. Designed to cultivate the Observ- 
ing Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo. 58. 

ZiMMERN (Helen). 

8T0BIES IN FBEOIOUS 8T0NE8. With Six Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 58. 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

8IB THOMAS MTTNBO, BABT., K.C.B., sometime Govemor of Madras. 
A Seleotion from his Minutes and other Official Wrítings. Edited 
by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. 

DANTE AND BEATBICE FSOM 1282 TO 1290. A Bomance. By 
Boxburghe Lothian. 1 vol. Post 8vo. Cloth. 

EDWIN THE FAIB AND ISAAO COMMENVS. By Sir Henry 
Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

A SIGILIAN STJHMEB, AND OTHEB POEMS. By Sir Henry 
Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d, 

MYTHS AND SONGS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. By the Hev. W. 
W. Gill. 1 vol. Post Svo. 

WILLIAM ATJGTJSTUS, DUEE OF CITHBEBLAND. Being a sketch of 
Military Life and Character, chiefly as exhibited in the general 
orders of H.K.H., 1745-1747. By Archibald NeU Campbell 
Maclachlan, M.A., Viçar of Newton Valence, Hants; author of 
"Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba." With Memoir of 
Major-Gen. Sir Neil Campbell, C.B., etc. Post Svo. With 2 
Steel Engraved Plates. 

MINOB CHOBDS ; OB, SONGS FOB THE SXTFFEBING. By the Hev. 
Basil Edwards. Fcap Svo. Cloth, Ss. 6d. Paper, 28. 6d. 

8IB THOMAS ELYOT'S "GOVEBNOUB." A reprint of the original 
edition, revised and corrected, with notes, and a life of the 
author. By Herbert Croft, Barrister-at-Law. 
No complete reprint of the above work is known to exist. 

MY SISTEE BOSALIND. By the author of "Christina North." A 
Novel. 2 vols. 

ALDYTH. A Novel. By the Author of " Healey." 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

IDA CBAVEN. A Novel. By Mrs. M. H. Cadell. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Stephen Yorke, Author of " Tales of the 
North Riding." 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

TOO LONG UNTOLD, and other Stories. By Katherine Saunders. 
2 vols. Crown Svo. 

CoNTENTS :— Too Long Untold — The Harpers of Men-y-don — 
Ida'8 Story — Little Missy — The Shaken Nest. 

ITNFOLDINGS OF CHBISTIAN HOFE. An Essay showing that 
the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed 
commonly called Athanasian is unscriptural. By Preebyter. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth. 48. 6d. 
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